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oust to put into your hands when you un. iee bi; 
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2a Traths About Paints 


G. B, HECKEL, 
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Paint may be beught in two ferms— 
as a heavy~paste, consisting of white 
lead in ofl and the coiors for pro- 
the @esired tints or as pre- 
ready for wse. The 
white paste paint must ‘be mixed 
with linseed oil and turpentine and 
liquid’ dryer in proper proportions, 
and colored to the desired tint oF 
Shade by stirring in the proper paste 
coler. This work requires some skill, 
with much knowledge and judgment. 
The process is safe only it the hands 
of an experienced painter. 

Prepared paints can be used by any- 
one who will carefully follow the 
printed instructions accompanying 
them, although with them also the 
practical painter's superior Knowledge 
makes it. well worth what it costs to 
employ him. 


Just How to Paint 


The trick in priming is to spread 
the paint out well and to work it into 
the rr" This coat is the foundation, 
and itflets go the job is ruined. The 

ty of working it well into the 

is self-evident. 

‘The priming coat, if properly mixed 

ad applied, will dry with a “dead” 
surface—that is, without gioss. The 
next coat will adhere to such a sur- 
face far more firmly than to a glossy 
surface, 

After the priming coat is thor- 
oughiy dry, which will be in three or 
four days (best give it a week), ali 
nail holes, etc, should-be stopped with 
putty, preferably colored to match the 
paint, by working into it a little of 
the paint itself. The best putty is 
cheap, and it does not pay to econ- 
omize on this item. .The treatment 
of the second coat depends up- 
on the number of coats decided 
upon. Two coats beside the prim- 
ing coat are absolutely necessary 
for good results, although a singie 
coat is often made to suffice from false 
ideas of economy. Three coats of 
paint, properly brushed out, are te- 
gether but little thicker than writing 
paper, which is certainly thin enough, 
considering the service required. ft is. 
a proverb among paint men that 
“three thin coats are twice as efficient 
as two thick coats.” : 

If, however, two esats are the limit, 
the finishing coat sheul@ be as it 
comes from the can, applie® with « 
full brush and spread evenly end 
smoothly, brushing first across the 
boards and then lengthwise. 


Choice of Color 


Largely a matter of taste and train- 
ing is the choice of colors, but there 
are certain rules of universal appli- 
cation and certain practical consider- 
atiens which should be taken imto 
account : 

First—The darker shades. ail 
things being equal, wear better than 
white or light tints. This is an un- 
fortunate fact, but wmevertheless a 
fact. 

Second—aA tint usually wears better 
than the white paint from whick # i 
made. A prominent painter, after in- 
specting many tests; remarked: “Tt is 
a curious fact that the addition of 
small quantities of almost any old 
thing to pure white lead seems to im- 
prove it.” This is a hint from a prac- 
tical man worth bearing in mind. 


General Raies for Selecting Colors 


1 Light colers for a dark or shady 
situation; darker colors for the full 
glare of the sunlight. 

Light colors Imerease the apparent 


Startling contrasts—as of green 
and purple, blue and yellow, red and 


|] blue—should@ be avoided; or.very spar-- 


ingly introduced. 

4 The general color schéme. should 
harmonize with and should be gov- 
erned by the character of the build- 
ing, its architecture and surroundings. 


The Interior of the House 


Paint, flat wall coatings, or one 
of the hygienic kalsomines  [(con- 
taining a distfectant), are not only 
more wholesomaé, but also more beau- 
tiful than wall paper, and in the long 
run cost no more. Interior paints, 
when. properly made, contain more 
zmec than the corresponding exterior 


SPRUCE UP 


PY ope 


paints This pigment makes purer and 
cleaner, tints and holds its color better 
than itead. 

Beyond the instructions whith ac- 
company these preducts ne advice is 
necessary, except the precaution that 
before applying’ an oil paint to plaster 
er cement the surface should be 
brushed over with a solwtion of zinc 
sulphate in water fequal parts of each 
by weight) and allowed to dry 48 
heurs before painting. The same rule 
holds for painting on cencrete, 
cement or plaster In any situation. 

As for wall paper, it is a nesting 
piace for germs, it cammoet be washed, 
and has nething but cheapness, con- 
venience and variety te commend it. 
But if wall paper is used—and I sup- 
pose it always wilt be—don’t double 
its. unwholesomeness by adding layer 
‘to layer. iIn‘some states the removal 
o¢ old paper before repapering is re- 
quired by law. It should be so in 
all states. 


Tobacco Farmer vs Cigar Maker 


A question which has been often 
asked by tobacco growers is “can a 
man buy tobacco from a farmer and 
make cigars for his own use without 
conflict with the United States laws?” 
In answer to this query James D. Gill, 
a collector of the internal revenue 
service, replies: “There is no restric- 
tion whatever upon the farmers when 
he confines his sales to leaf tobacco of 
his own growth and raising, or that 
which 
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is received -by him from his_ 
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cigar manufacturer.by giving a bond 
po the sum of “statement unger 

forth the glace where he 
is to. manufacture, ‘Keep the records 
required, make the returms required, 
box, tax pay, caution notice and com- 
ply in all respects as he weuld weré he 
te engage in the business fer the pur- 
pese of sélling his produce, therefore 
it would be a.violation of law for him 


_te purchase and receive from the 


farmer leaf until he had complied with 
the law and having qualified even to 
the leaf purchased from the farmer, 
he would be required to enter it as 
frem that source.” : 


Bob Veal—The attorney-general of 
New York has rendered an opinion to 
the ‘effect th t shipping caives under 
four weeks of age, unless for some 
other purpose than food, is a violation 
of the agricultural law irrespective of 
the point of @.stination. This makes 
it the duty of the commissioner of 
agriculture to seize such calves with- 
out consideration. as to their point of 
destination. action will here- 
after be taken and the parties so ship- 
ping will be held responsible. 





Eight Pigs Per Sow have been 
raised at the Northeast experiment 
station at Grand Rapids, Minn, the 
past three years. The Yorkshire 
breed is noted for its large litters and 
strong constitution. The brood sows 
are wintered on second crop of cle- 
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NEW POULTRY QUARTERS AT NEW YORK COLLEGE 
These plans are ef three of the fisors ef the $90,000 poultry depart- 


ment building te -be 


erected at the state. 


of agriculture in Ithaca, 


eollege | 
New York state poultrymen having Secome.conyinced of the good 
department, worked 


work of Pref J. 


seoure this a The bill: 


ppropriation. passed. both Jegisiatu 
some time ago; and Gov Hughes has signed the document, thus making 


it opérative. 


tenants as rent for the land, provided 


‘the condition of such leaf has not been 


changed in any manner from that in 
which it was cured on the farm, but 
this privilege is a personal one which 
cannot be delegated by him to another 
person, the safe and delivery must be 
made by himself... He.can, however, 
havé agents from whom he. can re- 


ceive orders but: sales and déliveries | 


must be by himself. 

“As to the individual who wishes to 
purchase from the farmer leaf tobacco 
and make from it cigars for his own 
use, he can do so, only qualifying as a 


E. Rice, head of the 


“ 


as one man to 


houses of she re 


ver, boiled roots, skim milk, and half 
@ pound each of grein daily. They 
are comfortably housed, with access 
to @ yard.in the e. . Exercise 
is. an important element in their care. 
The. sows are bred in December, far- 
row in- March - or early April, and 
raise “but ‘one- litter-a-year. - 





BUSINESS ‘NOTICE 
“For the Cend’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; enrich. the earth and 
those who till ix.” 
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From Oil to Electricity 


How an Ohio Farmer Made the Change-—A Substantial Dam for the Storage Water--Wise use of Cement 
in this Feature-—-The Turbine for Generating the Power---Heavy Wires for Carrying the Current-— 
What All the Items Cost---Outlay for Operating Plant Very Little 


2, NE Ohio farmer, Charles A. Call 
of Portage county, has become 
independent of the old smoking 
kerosene lamp, exchanging it 
for modern electric light. He 
took advantage of a little 
‘stream of water no. larger than the one that 
flows through thousands of American farms. 
This little stream will all flow through a 4- 
inch pipe during the dry season of the year, 
yet by storing this water and passing it 
through a turbine just when needed, it is 
always sufficient to run a dynamo and furnish 
power and light at all times. 

The construction of the plant necessary to 
accomplish this work meant the outlay of 
some capital. At the very start it was neces- 
sary to construct a dam 350 feet long for the 
storing of the water; 320 feet of this dam 





was constructed of @irt, requiring about 2000 
yards to build. This dirt was taken from a 
bank close at hand, and by means of a scraper 
similar to the ones used in railroad construc- 
tion, was moved for 10 cents a yard, or at 
a total cost of $2060. 

Thirty-two feet. of the dam was. built of 
cement in order io furnish a waste way for 
the water in times of freshets. Four cement 
wings, two on each side of the cement over- 
flow, were built to extend back about 15 feet 
in order to retain the earth where the dirt 
joined the cement overflow. This cement or 
concrete work is 10 feet high at the overfiow, 
12% feet high at the wings and 2 feet thick 
at the bottom and 8 inches thick at the top. 
Fifty barrels of portland cement were re- 
quired _to put in the concrete work, which 
at $1.60 a barrel amounted to $80. The labor 


of constructing the cement work amounted 
to about $40. In order to increase the amount 
of fall for the water and provide more power, 
a ditch was dug 100 yards long to remove the 
water from the turbine and thus carry it to 
a lower level.. One hundred and fifty yards 
of this ditch was tiled, which made the cost 
$25 for digging the ditch and $22.50 for tile. 
This made the total] cost of the dam $367.50 
for labor and material. 


Bringing Out the Power 


For the generation of power a turbine was 
installed. This wheel is 1714 inches in diam- 
eter and works under a head of 10 feet 8 
inches of water and produces 5.4 horse power, 
which is sufficient power to furnish 60 lights 
of 16-candle power. This wheel when running 
full capacity requires 359 cubie feet of water 








SIMPLE, YET EFFECTIVE TREATMENT OF ONE END OF A FARM LIVING ROOM-—SEE PAGE 22 
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New Traths About Paints 


G. B. HECKEL, 


Patnt may be beught in two forms— 
as a heavy~paste, consistimg of white 
lead in ofl and the colors for pro- 
dueing the @esired tints, or as pre- 
ready for use. The 
white paste paint must be mixed 
with linseed oil and turpentine and 
liquid’ dryer in proper proportions, 
and colored to the desired tint oF 
shade by stirring in the proper paste 
coler. This work requires some skill, 
with much knowledge and judgment. 
The process is safe only i the hands 
of an experienced painter. 

Prepared paints can be used by any- 
one who will carefully follow the 
printed instructions accompanying 
them, although with them also the 
practical painter’s superior Knowledge 
makes it well worth what it costs to 
employ him. 


Just How to Paint 


The trick in priming is to spread 
the paint out well and to work it into 
the ren This coat is the foundation, 
and itflets go the job is ruined. The 

ty of working it well into the 

is self-evident. 
Byrne priming coat, if properly mixed 
dad applied, will dry with a “dead” 
surface—that is, without gioss. The 
next coat will adhere to such a sur- 
face far more firmly than to a glossy 
surface, 

After the priming coat is thor- 
oughly dry, which will be in three or 
four days (best give it a week), ali 
nail holes, etc, should.be stopped with 
putty, preferably colored to match the 
paint, by working into it a little of 
the paint itself. The best putty is 
cheap, and it does not pay to econ- 
omize on this item. .The treatment 
of the second coat depends up- 
on the number of coats decided 
upon. Two coats beside the prim- 
ing coat are absolutely necessary 
for good results, although a single 
coat is often made to suffice from false 
ideas of economy. Three coats of 
paint, properly brushed out, are te- 
gether but little thicker than writing 
paper, which is certainly thin enouch, 
considering the service required. it is 
a proverb among paint mem that 
“three thin coats are twice as efficient 
as two thick coats.” 

If, however, two coats are the limit, 
the finishing coat sheul@ be as 
comes from the can, applie® with a 
full brush and spread everndy and 
smoothly, brushing first across the 
boards and then lengthwise. y 


Choice of Color 


Largely a matter of taste and train- 
ing is the choice of colors, but there 
are certain rules of universal appli- 
cation and certain practical consider- 
ations which should be taken into 


white or light tim. ‘This is an un- 
fortunate fact, but mevertheless a 
fact. 


Second—aA tint usually wears better 

than the white paint from-which & is 
made. A prominent painter, after in- 
specting many tests, remarked : 
a curious fact that the addition of 
small quantities of almost any old 
thing to pure white lead seems te inm- 
prove it.” This is a hint from & prac- 
tical man worth bearing in mind, 


General Reles for Selecting Colors 


1 Light colers for a dark or shady 
situation; darker colors for the full 
giare of the sunlight. 

2 Light cofors imcrease the apparent 
size of a building. dark colors de- 


> it. 
8 Startling contrasts—as of green 
and purple, blue and yellow, red and 


ingly introduced. 

4 The general color schéme. should 
harmonize with and should be gov- 
erned by the character of the build- 
ing, its architecture and surroundings. 


The Interior of the House 


Paint, flat wall coatings, or one 
of the hygienic kalsomines  (con- 
taining a disiefectant), are not only 
more wholesomé, but also more beau- 
tiful than wall paper, and in the long 
run cost no more. Interior paints, 
when properly made, contain wore 
zme than the corresponding exterior 
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paints: This pigment makes purer and 
cleaner tints and holds its color better 
than tead. 

Beyond the instructions whith ac- 
company these preducts ne advice is 
necessary, except the precaution that 
before applying: an oil paint to plaster 
er cement the surface should be 
trushed over with a sobwtion of zinc 
sulphate in water fequal parts of each 
by weight) and allowed to dry 
heurs before painting. The same rule 
holds for painting on  cencrete, 
cement or plaster in any situation. 

As for wall paper, @ is a nesting 
place for germs, it cammot be washed, 
and has nething but cheapness, con- 
venience and variety te emene it. 
But if wall paper is used—and I sup- 
pose it always wilt be—don’t double 
its unwholesomeness by layer 
‘to layer. In‘some states the removal 
o¢ old paper before repapering is re- 
quired by law. It should be so in 
alt states. 





Tobacco Farmer vs Cigar Maker 


A question which has been often 
asked by tobacco growers is “can a 
man buy tobacco from a farmer and 
make cigars for his own use without 
conflict with the United States laws?” 
In answer to this query James D. Gill, 
a collector of the internal revenue 
service, replies: “There is no restric- 
tion whatever upon the farmers when 
he confines his sales to leaf tobacco of 
his own growth and raising, or that 
which 
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is received -by him from his_ 


cigar manufacturer.by giving a bond 
in- the sum of “statement unger 
oath setting forth the place where he 
is. to. manufacture, ‘keep the records 
required, make the returms required, 
box, tax pay, caution notice and com- 
ply in all respects as he would were he 
to engage in the business for the pur- 
pose of sélling his produce, therefore 
it would be a. violation of law for him 
te purchase and receive from the 
farmer leaf,until he had complied with 
the law and having qualified even to 
the leaf purchased from the farmer, 
he would be required to enter it as 
from that source.” : 


Bob Veal—The attorney-general of 
New York has rendered an opinion te 
the ‘effect th t shipping calves unter 
four weeks of age, unless for some 
other purpose than food, is a violation 
of the agricultural law irrespective of 
the point ef d@ustization. This makes 
it the duty of the commissioner of 
agriculture to seize such calves with- 
out consideration. as to their point of 
destination. Such action will here- 
after be taken and the parties so ship- 
ping will be held responsible. 








Eight Pigs Per Sow have been 
raised at the Northeast experiment 
station at Grand Rapids, Minn, the 
past three years. The Yorkshire 
breed is noted for its large litters and 
strong constitution. The brood sows 
are wintered on second crop of cle- 
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NEW POULTRY QUARTERS AT NEW YORK COLLEGE 


nen 
work of Prof J. E Rice, head 
secure this appropriation. The pHill- 


it oprative. 


¥ 


tenants as rent for the land, provided 


‘the condition of such leaf has not been 


changed in any manner from that in 
which it was cured on the farm, but 
this privilege is a personal one which 
cannot be delegated by him to another 
person, the sate and delivery must’ be 
made by. himself... He.can, however, 
havé agents from whom he. can” 
ceive orders but: saies and deliv 
must be by himself. 

“As to the individual who wishes to 
purchase fram the farmer leaf tabacco 
and make from it cigars for his own 
use, he can do so, only qualifying as a 


are of three of the fleors ef the Berra nd ‘poultry depart- 

te be erected at the state college of 

New York state ee a ae 
passed. Jegisiatu 

some time ago; and Gov. Hughes has signed the document, thus making 


agriculture in- Ithaca, 
become convinced of the good 
worked 


department, as one man to 


‘both houses of the re 


ver, boiled roots, skim milk, and half 
@ pound each of grein deily. They 
are comfortably housed, with access 
to a yard.in the daytime. . Pxercise 
is an important elément in their care. 
The. sows are bred in December, far- 
row in- March -or early April, and 
raise - but one-litter -a-year. : 


‘BUSINESS NOTICE 
“Por the 's Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; Bg ekg the earth and 
those who till i” 
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From QOil to Electricity 


How an Ohio Farmer Made the Change—A Substantial Dam for the Storage Water-—-Wise use of Cement 
in this Feature-—-The Turbine for Generating the Power---Heavy Wires for Carrying the Current— 
What All the Items Cost---Outlay for Operating Plant Very Little 


NE Ohio farmer, Charles A. Call 
of Portage county, has become 
independent of the old smoking 
kerosene lamp, exchanging it 
for modern electric light. He 
took advantage of a little 


‘stream of water no larger than the one that 


fiows through thousands of American farms. 
This little stream will all flow through a 4- 
inch pipe during the dry season of the year, 
yet by storing this water and passing it 
through a turbine just when needed, it is 
always sufficient to run a dynamo and furnish 
power and light at all times. 

The construction of the plant necessary to 
accomplish this work meant the outlay of 
some capital. At the very start it was neces- 
sary to construct a dam 350 feet long for the 
storing of the water; 320 feet of this dam 


was constructed of dirt, requiring about 2000 
yards to build. This dirt was taken from a 
bank close at hand, and by means of a scraper 
similar to the ones used in railroad construc- 
tion, was moved for 10 cents a yard, or at 
a total cost of $200. 

Thirty-two feet. of the dam was. built of 
cement in order to furnish a waste way for 
the water in times of freshets. Four cement 
wings, two on each side of the cement over- 
flow, were built to extend back about 15 feet 
in order to retain the earth where the dirt 
joined the cement overflow. This cement or 
concrete work is 10 feet high at the overflow, 
12% feet high at the wings and 2 feet thick 
at the bottom and 8 inches thick at the top. 
Fifty barrels of portland cement were re- 
quired to put in the concrete work, which 
at $1.60 a barrel amounted to $80. The labor 


of constructing the cement work amounted 
to about $40. In order to increase the amount 
of fall for the water and provide more power, 
a ditch was dug 100 yards long to remove the 
water from the turbine and thus carry it to 
a lower level.. One hundred and fifty yards 
of this ditch was tiled, which made the cost 
$25 for digging the ditch and $22.50 for tile. 
This made the total cost of the dam $367.50 
for labor and material. 


Bringing Out the Power 


For the generation of power a turbine was 
installed. This wheel is 1714 inches in diam- 
eter and works under a head of 10 feet 8 
inches of water and produces 5.4 horse power, 
which is sufficient power to furnish 60 lights 
of 16-candle power. This wheel when running 
full capacity requires 359 cubie feet of water 
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SIMPLE, YET EFFECTIVE TREATMENT OF ONE END OF A FARM LIVING ROOM--SEE PAGE 22 


























te the minute and gives a speed of 242 revo- 
lutions a minute. The turbine is set in a 
brick penstock 3 feet square. This is well 
banked with dirt, so there is no danger of 
freezing, even in the coldest weather. The 
power generated by this turbine is trans- 
mitted to an electrical dynamo, which runs 
‘at a speed of 1300 revolutions a minute and 
has a capacity to furnish 100 16-candle power 
lights. The turbine and dynamo are housed 
in a building 12x14 feet. 

It was necessary te transport this power 
1200 feet from the creek, where the dam was 
constructed, to the farm buildings: This is 
done by means of two copper cables about 
the size of a common slate pencil. The house, 
barns and all outbuildings are wired with 
modern electric fixtures. An automatic ap- 
paratus is arranged in connection with the 
gate supplying the water, so that the turbine 
can be started and stopped from the house. 
All bearings on both dynamo and turbine are 
of the ring-bearing type, so that it is not 
mecessary to apply oil more than once in two 
or three weeks. 

This plant was first put in operation a bit 
over two years ago. Since that time the total 
operating expense has been 48 cents, the cost 
of two lights, which burned out during that 
time. No attention is required for the opera- 
tion of the plant except to turn on and off 
the water and to apply 
oil to the dynamo and tur- 
bine twice a month. As yet 
but little use has been made 
of the power other than for 
lighting. However, sufficient 
power is generated for all light 
work around the farm, such as 
pumping water, sawing wood, 
grinding feed, running cream 
Separator; washing machine 
and sewing machine, ete. 


Cost of Plant in Detail 


The outlay for the construc- 
tion of this plant was greater 
than would generally be re- 
quired for the construction of © 
similar plants under most con- - WRAY 
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ditions for several reasons. In ee 
the first place, it was neces- \ 
gary to construct a long dam; \ 
second, the power had to be r \ 
transmitted a long distance, ~™®) Rol (AD 


making the expense for wire 
and poles high; third, all ma- 
terial used in the construction 
Was new and of the best quality. An item- 
ized cost of installing the plant is as follows: 


Labor building earthworks ........ $200.00 
Digging outlet for water wheel. . 25.00 
60 barrels of cement............ 80.00 
Labor in laying cement........... 40.00 
ENO TOP GUE iiss. aoe cace sees 22.50 
Cost of turbine...... éesecckéeecee 20600 
Cost of installing... oi peas 10.00 
Power house (12x14 tt). o'Sweaiae's 50.00 
Blectrie dynamo ........... vie 113.00 
Wire and light fixtures............ 184.19 
Wiring <i... cpa vie ees toe cee” 124.35 
Poles (cut on place) S455 Cone KA sae 20.00 
Apparatus for raising water gate... 8.00 
Muskrat fence ..........0..5. wee 10.00 
Building penstock and flume....... 40.00 

DOtal COME sos dan ics cea cesses $996.60 





Saving Half the Concrete—W. H. Rowe of 
Morgan county, Ill, found that he could 
save more than half the usual amount of 
concrete in paving the lot around his horse 
barn, by using defective vitrified brick which 
he bought at the factory at 35 cents per load. 
Laying the brick on edge as for a pavement 
and leaving large cracks between, the con- 
crete was used simply to fill these cracks 
and all uneven places and make a level sur- 
face. The surface was left rough and this 
pavement has proved satisfactory after much 
wear. 





_we had pretty good lights. 
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ACETYLENE FOR HOME LIGHTING 


J. B. WALKER, CHRISTIAN COUNTY, KY 


My earliest recollection of lights in- the 
home is the tallow candle. Later on we used 
the sperm candle and it was a great improve- 
ment over the homemade tallow candles. 
Then came the coal oil lamp with its little 
round burner, but no chimney or globe. In 
time we had the flat wick and the chimneys. 
Since these old days there have been many 
changes and improvements in the burners 
and the lamps, until in our home we thought 
Our city cousins, 
however, have had gas 30 years, but it was 
not possible at that time for country people 
to have gas. Our day at last did come, but 
we have now a fine gas light. It is made 
right at home, it is absolutely safe and it 
possesses a clear, brilliant light that does 
not hurt the eyes. 

In 1906 I stopped at a country hotel that 
was-lighted by acetylene gas. It was some- 
thing quite new to me. I had no knowledge 
of it and so I asked the landlord. He was 
very kind. He took me to the cellar and 
showed me the generator, in fact, the whole 
plant, and even showed me how it was 
charged. He gave to me also the address of 
the party from whom he got it. I took up 
the atter at once and soon after had the 
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RESIDENCE LIGHTED WITH ACETYLENE 


opportunity to look over several machines as 
they come in several sizes. On the spur of 
the moment I bought a 20-light machine at a 
cost of $120. The people shipped it right on 
to me. I bought %-inch piping from a local 
dealer, and being handy with tools I installed 
it myself. The total cost of the machine, 
fixtures and all was about $150. It has never 
given us a minute of trouble in these four 
years. It takes about 15 or 20 minutes to 
charge it and this but once in three weeks. 

I regard acetylene as the ideal light for the 
country home. It has all the advantages of 
city gas. It makes a very soft light and one 
burner lights up our family room, 18 by 18, 
so that you can read or sew in any corner 
of it. In fact, it makes more and better 
light than four coal oil lamps would with 
No 2 burners. 

Mrs Walker is delighted with it. She never 
has any washing and filling of lamps, no 
breaking of chimneys, no trimming wicks and 
no lamps are ever standing around in the 
way or to be knocked off the table or mantel. 
It eliminates a lot of hard, dirty work for 
her or for any housekeeper who ‘is blessed 
with an ecetylene lighting plant. Acetylene 
gas is made from carbide and water. Carbide 
is not at all dangerous, it won’t burn, it can- 
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LIGHTING THE FARM HOME 


not explode and it will keep indefinitely, if 
not openly exposed to “he alr. It comes in 
100 pounds, air-tight cans, and can be stored 
anywhere, just so it is in the dry. It feels 
and looks like crushed coal and is about as 
large as small marbles. 

There are two kinds of generators. One is 
called the carbide feed, the other the water 
feed. After looking the matter over care- 
fully, and investigating both kinds, I decided 
to buy a carbide-feed machine. They both 
work automatically and give no trouble. 
Except in the charging of the machine when 
empty there is, actually no work to do to 
make the light. 

You can buy a large or small machine. 
Mine is only a 20-light machine. I have to 
charge it once in three weeks. If I was 
going to buy again, I would buy the 50-light 
machine, as it does not require charging so 
often. You understand that you use only 
what lights you need, one or more, They 
call them 20 or 50 lights. ‘This means that 
the chamber wili hold that many pounds of 
carbide, and also that 20 or 50 lights are the 
total number of 25-candle power burners 
that the machine will carry. 

I put my plant in the cellar, so that the 
water would not freeze, and used just com- 
mon half-inch gas pipe, which is very cheap, 
and any man handy with tools can install the 
plant with the help of one 
laborer. I put mine in eight 
rooms in less than a day. You 
can buy expensive fixtures and 
make it cost a great deal more, 
or you can use %-inch pipe for 
chandeliers, which will answer 
every purpose and be much- 
easier to keep clean than the 
more expensive ones with a lot 
of fancy work in them to catch 
dust and make extra work for 
the housekeeper. The fixture 
question is a personal matter 
solely. Bach one can get what 
meets his particular likes or 
fancy. — The cost is just about 
the same as coal oil, but the 
work is lots less, I would not 
take mine out for any consider- 
ation. You always know where 
the jet is, night or day, and all 
that is necessary to have a light 
—just strike a match and turn 
on the gas. 

{A word further about put- 
ting in a plant. You must 
clearly understand about installation if you do 
the work yourself, otherwise let a person who 
knows about the subject do the job. Pipe 
sizes must be determined by total length of 
the run and the number of lights on it, the 
reason being that if any piping is too small, 
you reduce the pressure of the gas. Reducing 
pressure means imperfect combustion at the 
flame, causing carbonizing of the burners and 
expense of new ones and an excess of con- 
sumption of gas, due to faulty air mixture 
at the burner. Twenty-five dollars or less will 
cover the entire extra expense of having an- 
expert do the job as it ought to be done with 
entire avoidance of any trouble. A good point 
in deciding in size is whether you want to 
fill the machine once a month or once every 
two weeks. It is always a good plan to get 
a larger machine than you really want.— 
Editor.] 
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Ratio of Straw to Grain—It has been found 
that the ratio of the weight of straw to that 
of grain is by no means constant. Generally 
speaking, high yields of straw mean low yields 
of grain. Blue Stem wheat produces 95 
pounds of straw per bushel of grain, the low- 
est amount of any variety tested, while others 
ran as high as 218 pounds per bushel of grain, 

















CELLARS MUST BE SANITARY 


Many farm cellars consist simply of holes 
dug in the ground under the house. If out 
of doors, they are simply roofed over with 
rough boards, and these boards are covered 
with 3 to 4 feet of earth. There are no walls, 
no provision for drainage, and no attempt is 
made to make the cellar sweet and clean. 
In pioneer days a cellar of this kind was 
possibly excusable. Material for properly 
equipping a cellar was not readily available. 
The entire country was poorly drained, so 
that the removal! of water from the average 
farm cellar was no easy task, in fact, was 
in many cases absolutely impossible. With 
passing years, however, all the obstacles for 
having a sanitary cellar have been removed, 
and the farmer who, at this day and age of 
the world, does not have the best possible 
cellar, is neglecting his opportunities and 


endangering the health of himself and family. 


HOME BETTERMENT 


How can a sanitary cellar be secured? It 
goes without saying that the house is built 
upon the highest ground on the farm. «On 
ievel prairie farms there is frequently very 
little difference, so far as elevation is con- 
cerned. In rolling countries this is easy. It 
pays to put the house on an elevation, even 
though it stands back from the road as much 
as a quarter of a mile. 

The first requisite is drainage. Lay a tile 
across the bottom of the cellar 6 inches below 
the surface, and be sure that the outlet is 
free, so that all water from the region of 
the cellar is removed at once. The tile from 
the cellar may be connected with a farm 
drain, or it may be run into a covered sink, 
placed a considerable distance from the house. 
A small tile 4 inches in diameter is usually 
amply sufficient. A larger one can, of course, 
be used if desired. See that the tile is prop- 
erly laid, for after it is once down and the 
cellar is constructed over it, alterations or 
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changes in the tile are serious and costly. 
This one tile will remove every bit of surplus 
water and will make the cellar dry under 
all ordinary circumstances. 


Taking Care of Surface Water 

To prevent the entrance of water from the 
surface, the ground must be banked up 
around the foundation of the house, so that 
the drippings from the eaves or the dashing 
of the rain against the house will not pe 
admitted into the cellar. 

The same precaution must be observed in 
arranging for cellar windows. They must be 
practically water-tight, and some means must 
be devised to take the water away from the 
windows just as soon as it falls. Where the 
windows are above the surface of the ground, 
the only precaution necessary is to see that 
the windows are practically water-tight. If it 
is slightly below the surface of the ground, 

[To Page 7.] 











The Practical Application 


i Be truth will bear repeating that nothing 


adds more to the betterment of the farm 

home than a proper appreciation of an 
adequate water supply, and an adequate heating 
system; then its installment and successful 
operation. Bést of all, farmers everywhere are 
coming to a full realization of this general fact. 
Abundant heat, ample light, convenient distri- 
bution of water in the house, and sanitary dis- 
posal of sewage count for much in convenience, 
in comfort, in making life on the farm enjoyable. 
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THE ‘HOME WATER SUPPLY 


GETTING WATER INTO HOMES 


The Merits Appreciated at a Glance—Pressure a Requisete— 
Some of the Approved Methods of Installing—Plan Ample 
Capacity for Best Results in this Work 


The installation of a water system 
fn the farm home needs no argu- 
ment. Manifestly, it is the thing te 
do. It is simply a question of cost. 
When all the conveniences of a farm 
water system are taken into consid- 
eration, the matter of cost is largely 
eliminated. Think of the fire protec- 
tion, think of running water in every 
room, think of the bathroom, think 
of the ease with which carriages, 
buggies and automobiles can be 
cleaned, think of the garden and 
lawn which can be made productive 
and kept green throughout the entire 
season, think of the saving of labor 
for the women of the family, think 
of all of these things, and you will 
not hesitate at the expense. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows one way of getting the water 
into the home. This water system is 
SO arranged that both hard and soft 
water are run into the houseand dis- 
tributed. To do this, the pressure 
tank for the hard water is buried in 
the ground adjacent, and extends into 
the well. The pressure tank for the 
cistern, or soft water, is located in 
the basement. While this system may 
look somewhat complicated, it is in 
reality very simple. It is automatic, 
and requires no attention other than 
oiling the windmill. The pump is pro- 
vided with a hydraulic cylinder, 
which controls the operation of the 
mill by the rise and fall of the press- 
ure in the hard water tank. The wa- 
ter lift for the soft water is so ar- 
ranged that when the moisture in the 
soft water tank reaches the pressure 
in the hard water, the lift will stop 
working and will not start again un- 
til the water has been thrown off and 
the pressure removed. The windmill 
can be so arranged that when suffi- 
cient water has been pumped it will 
be thrown out of gear. Some people 
do not fancy a windmill, and in that 
case a gasoline engine or an electrical 
motor may be used. 

In addition to the advantages al- 
ready enumerated, the confining of 
water under pressure, especialiy 
where the tank is located in a cool 
place, is highly beneficial to the wa- 
ter. The oxygen in the air destroys 
the impurities in the water, and with 
the pressure system air is forced 
through the water. This system is 
much better than the old way of 
pumping into a storage tank. The 
water is better, to say nothing of the 
inconveniences of having an elevated 
tank on the roof or on stilts, where it 
is apt to freeze in winter and go 
down in the summer. The water in 
these tanks freezes in the winter and 
becomes hot in summer, while with 
the pressure system, with the tanks 
located in the basement or under- 
ground, there is’ no trouble of this 
kind 

When you come to install c water 
supply system, it is very important 
that every detail be carefully worked 
out. It is best to secure the services 
of some expert, usually supplied by 
the same firm that sells the water 
supply systems. Be sure that you 
have a tank of sufficient size to take 
care of your wants. Be sure that it 
is made of good material. The pump 
or power plant may be placed any- 
where within a reasonable distance, 

- connection made from the pump to 
the well, and also between the well 
and the tank. Then, of course, there 
must be several pipes leading to the 
faucets. 

On account of the tank being air- 
tight, the water pumped into the bot- 
tom compresses the air already in the 
tank, and as the volume of water in 
creases, the pressure of water at the 
faucet or the discharge pipe is ac- 
cordingly increased. Where the wa- 
ter is of such chemical composition 
that it tends to corrode the Inside of 
the black steel pipes, it is a great deal 

~ better to secure galvanized tanks, 


even though they cost a little more. 

For the pressure in small plants it 
is not necessary to have a windmill 
or a gasoline engine for power. These 
outfits consist of a steel tank and a 
hand force pump that may even be 
set up in the kitchen if desired. By 
pumping a few minutes every day, 
enough pressure canbe developed to 
force all the water used during the 
day. 

In installing a water system of any 
kind, always be sure that it is large 
enough. The first thing necessary is 
to make an approximate estimate of 
the average amount of water that 
will be required per day. The tank 
should be large enough to provide at 
least a two days’ supply. The gen- 
eral tendency is to select a small 
tank, but a large tank will give very 
much better satisfaction. In consid- 
ering the amount of water required 
by a family of five persons living in 
a house equipped with a bathroom 
and other ordinary conveniences, let 
us assume that they have six horses, 
two cows and 20 hogs, and possibly 
some poultry. Allowing 50 gallons of 


water per person for family use 
means 250 gallons; 12 gallons for each 
of the horses means 72 gallons; 15 


gallons for each of the cows, 30 gal- 
lons; and five gallons for each of 
the hogs is 100 gallons, This makes 
a total of 452 gallons, or, to be lib- 


eral, 500 gallons per day. Suppose 
also that the lawn is 50x60 feet. This 
will require 500 gallons a day for 


sprinkling, making a total of 1000 
gallons per day for the house, farm 
stock and lawn. These allowances 
undoubtedly provide for the maxi- 
mum condition during much of the 
year. Of course, sprinkling will not 
be necessary during part of the time. 
A tank having a working capacity of 
1000 gallons must have a total ca- 
pacity o* 1500 gallons. This would 
be 48 inches in diameter and 16 feet 
long. A tank of this capacity might 
be in the way in a small cellar, and 
in that case it may be buried out of 
doors. 
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Almost every farm north of the 
latitude of southern IHinois might 
have ice for use during the summer, 
if the previous winter a little time 
and effort have been esyended to lay 
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in a stock. Like so many other things 
about the farm, this is often neglect- 
ed, in spite of the fact that during 
the winter season, when ice is har- 
vested, there is very little to do on 
the farm. American Agriculturist has 
very frequently called attention to the 
inexpensiveness of constructing a 
cheap ice horse that will hold enough 
ice to last during the entire summer. 

As has been so frequently pointed 
ot, the only precaution necessary is 
to select a location that is naturally 
well drained, then put up a structure 
of rough boards or slabs, which cost 
little or nothing, secure a supply of 
sawdust or grain chaff, then put in 
the ice, and provide sufficient ventila- 
tion to prevent rapid melting. The 
details of this need not be repeated 
at -his time, as they have been so of- 
ten set forth in these columns that 
they ought to be familiar to every 
reader. The cost of the season's ice 
supply for the entire family need not 
exceed $10, not counting the work of 
the farmer, which at that time will 
be no added drain upon the bank 
account. If cne farmer does not feel 
disposed to build an ice house on his 
ewn account, two or three can easily 
club together, and put up enough to 
supply all the families without much 
greater expense in the way of build- 
ing the ice house. 


Install a Refrigerator 


Taking it for granted that you have 
a supply of ice for summer use, you 
cannot get the best results unless you 
have some kind of a refrigerator in 
which you can keep your perishable 
products, such as butter, cream, food 
cooked and uncooked, and possibly 
vegetables. These refrigerators are 
sold everywhere, and are compara- 
tively cheap; consequently, during 
the season enough can be saved by 
the use of ice to pay for the refrig- 
erator. It will last a number of sea- 
sons, but by preventing deterioration 
and loss, the first cost is very fre- 
quentiy made up during the first sea- 


son. The refrigerator is easily op- 
erated, requires only to be cleaned 
every week, and must be _ given 


enough attention so .that drainage 
will be perfect and the water from 
the melting ice removed immediately. 
This refrigerator will add greatly to 
the convenience, comfort and econ- 
omy of farm life. 

Where a refrigerator is not to be 
had, the ice can still be used to a cer- 
tain extent in keeping food from. de- 
teriorating, but much of the benefit 
is lost. Then, too, ice ought to be 
used more frequently in the making 
of ice cream, lemonade, and other 
things which go much toward pleas- 
ure in the farm home. 

In such cases, the next best thing 
is to secure refrigeration, or, at least, 
approximate refrigeration, in some 
other way. One of the most satisfac- 
tory methods, and vne that has been 
practiced for many generations, is to 
hang butter, milk, cream, fresh meats 
and any other materials subject to 
injury by warm weather, in the well. 


























The old method of suspending in a 
bucket is so cumbersome and requires 
so much attention and work that any 
means of improvement is welcome. 


During the past few years, there 
has appeared in the market a num- 


ber of devices generally known as 
iceless refrigerators. These consist of 
a device so arranged that a dumb 
waiter is placed over an opening in 
the well or cistern. This waiter is 
practically moisture-proof, being con- 
structed of galvanized iron, and is 
lowered into the well by means of a 
crank and crank shaft. The waiter 
can be easily filled with food, then 
placed near the surface of the water 
where the temperature is low.. When 
anythins is wanted, the compartment 
containing the food is quickly and 
easily raised to the surface. By this 
scheme, the platform of the well is 
never removed, and there is no dan- 
ger of getting dirt or dust into the 
water, while the possibility of rats 
and mice gain ng entrance is absolute- 
ly removed. It is one of the most 
satisfactory modern devices for the 
farm home. It is not costly, and it 
pays in more ways than one, 


Advantages in Early Cut Clover 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 








Few fully comprehend the advan- 
tages of early cutting of June clever. 
With many there seems to be an im- 
pression that as long as there is an 
indication of life, as manifested by 
greenness in the stalk and leaf, that 
it is all that is, necessary. 

When the clover is in full bioom, 
or at the turning point, when there 
are heads that are turning brown, the 
stalk and leaf are carrying the juices 
that contain the largest percentage of 
nutritive elements of any period in 
the stage of its growth. There are the 
starch and other elements in solution 
that make it, when cured, palatable, 
and all that it contains as food is.in 
an available condition, to be mois- 
tened during the process of mastica- 
tion and taken up and made use of 
in the process of digestion and as- 
similation. If cut then at that point, 
it is at its best, and is the most valu- 
able as food. If left until later it has 
deteriorated to a greater or less de- 
gree. 

Pays for Extra Trouble of Curing 

I frequently hear the objection 
made that the clover when in full 
bloom is sappy, and hard to cure, and 
that the rains are more likely to catch 
it and stain it than later in the sea- 
son. I admit that it takes a little 
longer to cure when green, but the 
value of the hay as feed is enough 
greater to pay the extra trouble and 
leave a profit besides. I have always 
noticed that early cut clover hay, 
though browned some by rains, is 
eagerly sought by the stock. The pal- 
atability is still retained. Further, 
with the milch cows, which are al- 
ways good indicators of the value of 


different feeds, they will keep up to 


a full flow of milk on the early cut 
clover, though it seemed to be dam- 
aged some by rain,-.and will shrink 
on the amount given on late cut hay. 

Another point should not be over- 
looked. The clover gets a rank growth 
early in the season, and if it does 
not become exhausted by growing 
toward the maturing period, it will 
start again readily, and produce a 
crop of seed, providing the season is 
favorable, and that the insect enemies 
do not interfere. In case there is too 
much cloudy weather and the heads 
do not fill with seed, or the insects 
appear, there is a chance for another 
crop of hay, which cannot be counted 
on if the clover is allowed to come 
toward the ripening point before the 
first crop is.cut. 





A Dry Weather Crop—tThere are few 
seasons so dry that well cultivated 
mile maize will not yield a fair crop 
of grain. It will produce 15 bushels 
per acre of grain under conditions so 
dry that corn will be a total failure. 
In favorable seasons it produces more 
grain than corn, with a greater feed 
value.—{H. M. Cottrell, Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. 

















Cellars Must Be Sanitary 


[From Page 5.] 
the only precaution necessary is to 





see that the windows are practi- 
eally water-tight. If it ts slightly 
below” the surface of the ground, 
as is frequently the case in a 
level country, a small 2-inch tile 


is run from near the base of the win- 
dow and connected with the main tile 
from the cellar. These arrangements 


ought to take care of the water from 
the outside as well as from the in- 
side. 

In building the cellar wall, whether 


it be of brick or of stone, the mortar 
used should be of cement, so that 
when the whole is set, the cellar will 
be practically waterproof. It pays to 
have the wall thick, whether it be of 
brick or of stone. 


After the wall is built, the next 
proposition is to put in a concrete 
floor. This should be at least 3 or 4 


inches thick, and should be construct- 
ed similar to concrete sidewalks or 
any modern concrete construction. It 
should be thick enough and properly 


laid so that heavy barrels may be 
rolled about upon it without danger 
of injury. 

The sides of the cellar wall must 
be plastered on the inside with ce- 
ment similar in composition to that 


used in constructing cisterns. Give at 
least two coats and then put on a 
finish. If this work is properly done, 
not a drop of water can get inside 


the cellar, even though the drain- 
age be faulty. There is no excuse 
for anything but a perfect water- 


the materials and 
available. 


tight cellar, with 
information now 


Storerooms 


Concrete partitions should be built 
in the cellar, so that a small room 
will be available for fruit and canned 
goods. Another compartment should 
be constructed for storing vegetables, 


Convenience in 


and still another for keeping milk, 
cream, butter and other dairy prod- 
ucts, All the doors in the cellar 
should be double, so that it will be 


possible to maintain the desired tem- 
perature in the fruit, vegetable and 
milk rooms, in spite of the fact that 
in the main room the furnace for 
heating the house will be located. 
This room, of course, will be warm 
during the winter, and can be used 
for storing kindling and material 
that requires a dry atmosphere. This 
dry, warm room can also be used for 
drying clothes during the winter 
when it is impossible to hang them 
out of doors. 

With a cellar of this kind, there is 
absolutely no excuse for lack of sani- 
tation. Of course, the different rooms 
must be aired out frequently; all 
refuse and decaying material must be 
disposed of promptly; the cellar 
should be swept clean at léast once 
a week, and if there is a tendency to 
@ musty smell, burn sulphur in it 
with closed doors occasionally. It re- 
quires a little work to keep the cel- 
lar in perfect condition, but it pays, 
not only in the better keeping of all 
the material it contains, but it also 
prevents the rossibility of contaminat- 
ing the air in the house. This is of 
the utmost importance. 


Making Over an Old Cellar 


It is comparatively easy to con- 
struct a cellar of this kind when 
building a new house, but it is also 


quite possible to take an old, insani- 
tary cellar and make it over into one 
that is entirely sanitary. The only 
difficulty which may be encountered 
is the fact that formerly the cellars 
under many farmhouses were con- 
structed with single walls. 

A double wall can easily be put in, 
a concrete floor constructed, and the 
walis made impervious to water by 
giving them two or three coatings of 
cement. Besides all the advantages 
named above, a concrete-lined cellar 
is absolutely mouse and rat-proof. 
This is also an important considera- 
tion and should be taken into account. 


“IT saw your adv in A A.” 





HEALTH AND COMFORT 7 


Sanitation and the Farmer 
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The farmer insures against loss by 
fire, lightning, and even the horse 
thief, but still continues to pay his 
annual tribute to the doctor, the 
druggist and the undertaker. He 
pays these bills without & murmur, 
considering his loss to be a “dispen- 
sation of providence.” When he once 
becomes convinced that diseases grow 
from seed, in the same manner that 
other crops on the farm grow from 
seed; that these seeds are first found, 
principally, in human feces; that they 
come back to his family and his ani- 
mals, in most cases, through food 
and water; that the main cause of 
their getting into the food is the com- 
mon house fly, and in the water crim- 
inal carelessness; that the fly is born 


in filth, lives on filth, lives but a few 
days, and never gets very far from 
the place of his birth; then will he 


insure against disease instead of the 
results of disease. 

I once knew of an epidemic of ty- 
phoid in a small city, where every 
victim drank milk from one farm. 
Investigation showed that while this 
producer was one of the best around 
that city, he had a milk room with- 
out screens to keep flies out; that one 
window, which was always open in 
the summer, was within a few feet of 
the family privy, having the old- 
fashioned open vault, back of which 
was the horse stable and between, a 
year’s accumulation. of horse manure, 
This was an ideal place to breed the 
flies; their favorite feeding place at 
their front door and a convenient 
place to wash their feet—in the milk. 
The milk room.contained myriads of 
flies; there had been a case of typhoid 
fever in the home in the spring; the 
slops, without disinfection, had been 
thrown into the vault, and “dispensa- 
tions of proyidence” on that milk 
route followed thick and fast. Screen- 
ing and darkening that milk room 
ended the epidentic. 

Another epidemic of the same dis- 
ease came under my notice in one of 
our larger cities. It was found that 
the milk of a certain farm where a 
death had occurred from the disease 
was responsible for all the trouble. 
The man who cared for the case was 
in the habit of washing his hands un- 
der the pump spout, under which was 
the usual covering of a dug well, with 
its open. cracks and rotten, loose 
planking. The water of that well was 
found to be badly polluted. This 
dairyman was among the best. He 
very carefully rinsed his milk cans 
with cold weter from this well, just 
before filling them with warm milk. 
This made ideal conditions for multi- 
plyi.; the seeds which he had un- 
consciously sown, the harvest of 
which was death for a number of in- 
nocent people. 

This matter 


is very strikingly il- 


lustrated in a book called “Cleanli- 
ness Next to Godliness,” especially 
prepared to impress young people 


with the lesson of cleanliness. One 
of the. pictures shows a boy at the 
pump spout washing his ungodliness 
down through the customary cracks 
for others to drink later. 

Many more examples might be 
given from actual experience, no one 
of which can be disposed of with the 
farmers’ customary ridicule of “the 
whole thing bug theory.’’ 

Thousands of farmers have already 
solved the problem by removing all 
accumulaticns of manure daily to 
the fields, thereby more than doubling 
the value of the manure, and at the 
same time obliterating the breeding 
places of the flies. At the same time 
they have disposed of the privy vaults 
by installing inside toilets and mod- 
ern plumbing, disposing of the sewage 
by the use of the cheap, simple, ef- 
fective septic tank described in 
American Agriculturist July 3, 1909; 
and protecting the sources of their 
water supply by the intelligent use 
of concrete curbs, floors, etc. 

These three things will dispose of 
the principal sources of infection. 
They should be supplemented by a 
free use of pure air and sunlight; 
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Complete, Detailed Plans 
FREE 


1—A Concrete Sidewalk 
2—A Concrete Watering Trough 
3—A Concrete Porch and Steps 


Write today and we will provide you with the plans at once, free of 
charge. We will also send you regularly, without charge, the Farm 
Cement News, which tells all about concrete construction on the farm. 
We make this free offer because we want farmers everywhere to learn 
the advantage of concrete over high-priced lumber construction. Almost 
everything on the farm nowadays can and should be built of concrete. 
Cement is easy to use, economical, everlasting and fireproof. The pro- 
gressive farmers in every community are adopting cement, and are 
thus setting the example for all the farmers in the neighborhood. 


Write for the plans today, telling us which plan you want. 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURG 


For: 





Northwestern Office: Misneapolis 





PETER COOPER SAID 


“Learn a Trade” 


FTER nine years’ work and having reached his majority, Peter Cooper's 

A apprentice went to him to claim as his reward a position of responsibility 
with the famous firm. Mr. Cooper told him to Learn a Trade and bri 

him the first thing he made. The young man worked two years more an 
brought the article to Peter Cooper, who paid him $2,500 for it and said, ‘‘Now 
you are not dependent upon the whim of Peter Cooper or anyone else, and I 
will employ you at $2,000 per year'’ Every boy should have a trade or profes- 
sion. re is a great demand for 


Jewelers, Engravers and Opticians 


. We have graduated practical Watchmakers, Jewelers, Engravers and 
Opticians for forty years from our famous school. Our location is the best. 

altham is the watchmaking centre of this country. Recommended by 
Jewelers and Opticians nearly everywhere. Our Teachers are Specialists. 
Our rates are reasonable. 


Write for our free catalogue and letters from our graduates. 
Dean, Waltham Horological School, Waltham, Mass, 












You Gan Win Your Battle 
with the Bugs 


Losses of fruit and vege- 
tables through leaf-eating 
insects are enormous, and 
unnecessary, Thousands of 
farmers have cut down that 
loss ninety percent by spraying 
with Swift’s Arsenate of Lead —this is a matter of 
record — will you send for it ? 

Swift’s kills all leaf-eating pests, is washed off the 
leaves only by heaviest rains, cannot scorch or burn 
foliage, mixes readily with water and stays in suspen- 
sion, and does not clog the pump. It increases both 
quality and quantity of yield. 






Send for valuable book on leaf-eating insects. Give your dealer’s name. 
Merrimac Chemical Co., 15 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE PRODUCT OF 
EXPERIENCE **° HONOR 


CALDWELL SPECIAL-$93. 10 


Money cannot buy a 

H. P. gasoline engine than mine 
and Iam ready to 

prove it as I want 

you to b 


y 
50 oan. Write me, 
LDWELL-HALLOWELL MF@, Co, 
502 Commercial St, WATERLOO, 10WA 
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FREE Sater sss took crane arnat 
up-to-date books to boyd io wilt tied ab 


their name and address,: 
=] Clarence 
, ? 
Young’s 
“Motor, Boys’’ series; 
giving their adventures 
n 


motor cars, motor 
boats and airships. 


E Liv -to-Dat 
Buy Should Hove ‘These 
Books. 

Cloth. Mlustrated. 60 cents. 


At all dealers’—or mailed on receipt of price. 
CUPPLES & LEON COMPANY, 135-139 Sth Ave., New York 
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for where the sunlight does not ac- 
tually destroy the seeds of disease it 
cripples them, and at the same time 
helps to build up a strong vitality 
usually immune to disease. Do not 
forget the muslin in solving ventilat- 
ing problems; it is simple, cheap, ef- 
fective, what more can one ask? 

When the farmer brings the same 
good sense and intelligence to bear 
upon problems of sanitation that he 
has upon numerous other problems 
he has solved and solved well, three 
of our present necessary evils, the 
doctor, the druggist and the under- 
taker, will either go to the cities, or 
get farms and begin to produce. 





Heating the Modern Farm Home 


CLARENCE A, SHAMEL 


iivery farm home must be heated. 
Even the sunny climate of southern 
California or Florida is not mild 
enough for the farmer to ignore 
some heating device. From personal 
experience, I can say that many 
farmers in those same southern lo- 
calities often really suffer more from 
chilly winds and damp atmosphere 
than people living in more northern 
localities. Just what device should be 
used depends upon circumstances, 
Where fire is required for only a lim- 
ited period during the season, prob- 
ably a stove will answer. These are 
not always satisfactory, and again I 
can state from experience that dur- 
ing a winter’s sojourn in southern 
California, the only time that I was 
comfortable was two weeks when [I 
had a room in a steam-heated hotel. 

Now readers of American Agricul- 
turist are quite familiar with what 
has been accomplished during recent 
years in the way of insta‘ling heating 
plants in farm homes. This matter 
has been discussed pretty thoroughly, 
but at this time, when new houses are 
being built, when memories of an ex- 
ceedingly severe winter are still fresh, 
it will do no harm to point out a few 
of the advantages of properly heat- 
ing farm homes, and give some sug- 
gestions as t.- how this may be ac- 
complished. 


Operating a Hot Water System 

As old readers of American Agri- 
culturist will recall, it is pretty well 
established that a system for hot wa- 
ter is, all things considered, the most 
satisfactory. A.modern house of 10 
rooms may be equipped at a cost 
ranging from $250 to $450, and the 
fuel for operating this heating de- 
vice need not cost more than $60 or 
$70 a year. In many cases, close to 
the fuel supply, this cost can be Tre- 
duced at least one-half. £ have 
known of a number of farm homes 
where wood is used instead of coal, 
or where a mixture of wood and coal 
has supplied the heat. In these cases 
the wood costs practically nothing; 
consequently, the cost was still fur- 
ther reduced. 

The advantages of a hot water heat- 
ing plant are many, The rooms may 
all be kept warm, the halls are free 
from cold air, the heat, being moist, 
does not dry up the furniture; it is 
possible to use the entire house all 
th ough the winter instead of a few 
rooms only, where stoves are em- 
ployed, and if young children are 
present, there should be no difficulty 
in carrying them through the -winter 
without severe colds or more serious 
complications. The hot water plant 
is easily operated. 

Anyone who can buiid a fire in a 
common stove and keep it going: can 
operate a hot water plant. If hard 
coal is used, the furnace will only 
have to be looked after twice a day 
in mild weather or three or four 
times in severe weather. If soft coal 
is used, the furnace will have to be 
looked after more often. However, 
if drafts are properly arranged, as 
they can easily be, a large quantity of 
soft coal can be shoveled into the 
furnace, and the heat maintained for 
a long period of time without waste 
of fuel. I think I know exactly what 
I am talking about, for I operated a 
hot water plant with hard coal and 
soft coal. I confess that the hard 
coal is easier to handle, and I have 
just about concluded that with pres- 
ent prices it is no cheaper to use soft, 


because a larger quantity is con- 
sumed. 
As to a steam heating pliant, this 


may be so arranged and installed as 
to suit a very large number of users. 
There are various adaptations of a 
steam heating plant. In some in- 
stances a residence, for example, may 
be heated by steam through what is 
known as indirect radiation; that is, 
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thé steam-heated coils are placed un- 
der the floors in metal inclosed boxes, 
these supplied by cold air from the 
outside, thence heated, and the hot 
air sent up into. the rooms through 
the ordinary register. In most in- 
stances, however, steam heating is on 
the direct radiation system, the 
coils of pipe containing the steam be- 
ing placed in the rooms close to walis 
and often under windows. The boiler 
arrangement for the production of 
steam is very simple, a modern affair 
being amply provided with draft reg- 
ulators, pressure gauge, safety valve, 
etc. A very low pressure of steam 
in the pipes will suffice, usually half 
to one pound to the square inch. 
Hot air furnaces have been used to 
@ large extent and are fairly satisfac- 
tory. Of course, there are many ob- 
jections to these, but in a great many 
eases are considered cheap, and this 
consideration is the chief one. With 
the farmers prosperous, it is never 
more economical to put in any home 
equipment simply because it is cheap. 
The old-fashioned stoves, well built, 
are used in many homes, but just as 
rapidly as the farmers are able they 
will be replaced. They are dirty, re- 
quire a lot of attention, heat only the 
rooms in which they stand, and are 
not to be considered for a minute 
when compared to any of the central 
heating plants. Think these things 
over before you decide upon a heat- 
ing proposition for your own home. 


How the Church Can Help 


G co. 8. 








The church in rural communities 
should be, and usually is, the nucleus 
about which a higher type of man- 
hood and womanhood centers. Too 
frequently, however, the spirit of up- 
lift is confined to strictly spiritual 
matters. The work of the church 
should be broader than “mere preach- 
ing of the gospel.” In-these days few 
but have heard about salvation; and 
what will prove more effective with 
them is to see some fruit of the higher 
life, some results which ‘show that 
godly men and women are somehow 
different in their dispensing aid, com- 
fort and cheerfulness to the needs of 
humanity. 

A church does not completely fulfill 
its mission by throwing open its doors 
each Sunday and once or twice through 
the week for prayer meetings and oc- 
casional sociables. Preaching and 
praying are not enough, else the world 
would have been the abode of angels 
years ago. A conglomeration of words 
and wishes seldom go beyond the 
church door, unless accompanied by 
determination and sufficient initiative 
to result in real deeds. The church 
must enter into and become a part of 
the daily lives of not only the mem- 
bers thereof but also other individuals 
in the community. 

Right here is where the minister is 
an all important factor. Some rural 
churches are succeeding in spite of 
their pastor, instead of really through 
his co-operation. He it is who should 
cultivate the doctrine of worthy deeds, 
himself setting the example. He must 
lead in making the church a part of 
the home life in the neighborhood. I 
may be radical, but hope not sacrile- 
gious, when I say, let the minister 
when he visits homes talk about some- 
thing besides religion. 

One of the many problems of the 
minister is to learn the peculiarities, 
the strong and the weak phases of the 
several individuals in the community. 
Then he can go ahead and accomplish 
something. As a schoolteacher learns 
the characteristics of the children, so 
must the pastor learn those of the 
father and the mother; we grown-ups 
are but children. Had that minister 
on his first visit at my home shown 
an interest in my farm, in the crops, 
stock, etc, and perhaps gone out and 
looked at them, even feigning interest, 
if necessary, he would have broken the 
ice more effectively and put me in a 
more receptive mood. 

In hundreds of cases the minister 
fails to uplift humanity simply be- 
cause he wants to preach and pray 
where deeds alone will prove effective. 
I admit it is a big undertaking to know 
the make-up of every man in the 
neighborhood. But the church has a 
great responsibility at best and it is a 
business proposition of how that re- 
sponsibility can be most effectively ful- 
filled. A pastor properly constituted 
will find a way to handle this matter 
with great dispatch. -His parishioners 
will prove able assistants. At first only 
two or three may join in the work. 
But as time goes on there will be 
more recruits and eventually the whole 
church will be engaged in worthy 
deeds of accomplishment which reach 
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beyond the-church doors, and enecom- 
pass the daily lives-of the neighbor- 
hood. 

It is commonly -ecognized that the 
greatest handicap of this line of work 
is the failure of securing a pastor suit- 
able for the campaign. “The meager 
salary allowed rural ministers does not 
invite the best talent.” I grant the 
truth of such argument. On the other 
hand brilliant men, highly educated, 
are not absolutely necessary. A man 
with a fair education and the fire of 
christianity in his heart, backed by a 
desire to mingle with the people and 
act rather than talk, will, with the 
assistance of the church members, 
prove a power in any community. 

Furthermore, the very reason why 
some rural pastors are so poorly paid 
is because they render poor service. [ 
have seen some who do not even earn 
what they get. Let the right man get 
into the field and the salary can be 
increased. By becoming interested in 
the things in which the community is 
interested, by becoming close friends 
with the individuals of the community, 
he will soon find himself talking to a 
full house rather than semi-abandoned 
pews. 

I know a rural minister in Massa- 
chusetts who can raise better potatoes 
than any member of his church. One 
year he had a remarkably good crop 
of three acres, and farmers in the 
community who never thought of go- 
ing to church stopped to see the 
“preacher’s potato crop.” Perhaps 
they came to scoff but they remained 
to praise. The added fruit of that po- 
tato crop included the friendship of 
some of the non-religious farmers and 
it was not long before they came to 
church to hear what the preacher had 
to say. In his early conversation with 
them this pastor did not crowd religion 
to the front, if indeed it was men- 
tioned. As the confidence of the farm- 
ers grew in this man they came to re- 
spect all he said. In a tactful way 
they were given to understand it would 
give the pastor personal pleasure to 
have them come to church on a Sun- 
day. They came and continued to 
come. . Neither were they afraid to go 
into their pockets ‘ help pay the sal- 
ary of the preacher who could “raise 
big potatoes.” 


Take Interest in Rural Affairs 

Aside from the individual work that 
can be done, the church headed by 
the pastor should be the center of 
rural improvement and development. 
I do not know that it would be out of 
place to find a minister welcoming a 
farmers’ institute to be held in a 
church. Neither would it be out of 
place for them to lead in a campaign 
for cleaning up the highways, the 
school yards, and in other ways con- 
tributing to the beauty, attractiveness, 
and enjoyableness of the community. 

Far too frequently one finds rural 
towns over-churched; probably that 
cannot be avoided, but at least there 
ought to be sympathetic relation be- 
tween them. I believe thoroughly in 
the federation of churches in the coun- 
try for practical service and their co- 
operation with other institutions in the 
community. As I see it the church 
can be « far greater power in promot- 
ing rural prosperity. 

The hub of the situation is that of 
service and the securing of the confi- 
dence of the people. The latter is to 
be obtained through a sympathetic in- 
terest in the things in which the people 
are interested. 


Raspberries and Blackberries ard 
very desirable fruits, and quite prof- 
itable and easy to raise. Be careful 
not to apply too much nitrogen and 
promote a soft, tender growth to win- 
terkill. Do not cultivate too late in 
the season. Fertilize with bone and 
potash for fruit. Currants and goose- 
berries have been less profitable with 


us, and we do not favor cultivation 
of small fruits among trees. I prefer 
vegetables for such work. For most 


money take asparagus, followed by 
peas and then strawberries, raspber- 
ries and blackberries, closing with 
pears, and perhaps apples.—[M. H. 
Vincent, Franklin County, Mass. 


Moisture and Crop Production—A 
Paper read at a recent meeting in 
Winnipeg states that omitting evap- 
oration from 200 to 400 tons of water 
are required in producing one ton of 
dry matter. In the growing of crops 





it is estimated that, including evapo- 
ration, from 3.6 inches to 43 inches 
of water are required to produce 12 
20 bushels of 


bushels of wheat or 
barley per acre. 
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Fences and Hedges 


As between the two, fencesare re- 
placing the hedges, While certain 
kinds of hedges will remain, and in 
some sections will always be popular, 
the fencing material of the future is 


certain to be very largely of wire. 
Certain kinds of hedges are orna- 
mental and they have their place 


about the home for hiding unsightly 
spots and for the beauty they possess 


themselves. As practical field divid- 
ers, however, they are not generally 
successful, because they involve a 


good deal of time and expense each 
year in keeping them fn repair. 

Where stone is abundant the stone 
fence is not only picturesque, but is 
the most permanent and satisfactory 
of all fences. It requires building but 
once and to keep in repair is an item 
of small. expense, considering a period 
of many years’ duration. One objec- 
tion to the stone fence is the amount 
of land occupied. This is an item 
belonging to the individuality of the 
owner. The stake and rider rail fence 
that we knew so well when we were 
boys ig fast disappearing, even in 
sections where lumber is abundant. 

The picket fence too, is going. It 
was not many years ago that long 
lines of picket fences were to be 
seen on many farms, but these have 
been seldom replaced. Has this been 
due to dissatisfaction? That can 
hardly be given as the principal rea- 
son. The cheapest, and in some ways 
the most satisfactory fence for the 
business farm, is wire. The reason- 
able price at which woven wire can 
be obtainea or fence building ma- 
echinery for stretching wire can be 
obtained, has made the farm fence for 
the present, and more so for the fu- 
ture of this material. Wire fences 
are satisfactory; they turn the stock; 
they occupy a minimum amount of 
land; they take up but little land in 
the fence row; they admit tillige near 
to them and they permit moving right 
up to the posts, thus obviating much 
hand labor in keeping out weeds. 

In building fences an important 
problem arises in connection with the 
Posts. Wooden posts are becoming 
more expensive, because of. their 
scarcity, and iron for field purpeses 
is out of the question. Undoubtedly 
the cement post will be the post for 
the future. When posts are made of 
cement and reinforced by steel the 
problem will be solved. Especially for 
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fences 
cement, 
in many permanent fence lines 


end posts for permanent 

will pay to use reinforced 
and 
posts of these materials are in the 
end more serviceable than posts of 
wood or other material. If well made 
they grow strong with age, the cement 
not only increasing in strength with 
age, but also protecting the stee) from 
rusting. 

Line -posts are ordinarily quite 
strong enough if reinforced by plac- 
ing in each corner a string of two 
wires twisted together of the same 
size as that used in the double-barbed 
wire, or even ordinary new barbed 
wire may be used weighing rather 
less than two pounds for the four 
strings of wire. Where strong posts 
are required the base can be made 0 
by 6 inches, and the teps 8 by 6 
inches, shorter and longer posts, also 
with lesser or greater diameter will 
fit the particular requirements. .With 
cement costing $2 a barrel, sand and 
gravel 50 cents a cubic foot, wire 
fencing at 6 cents a post and labor 20 
eents an hour, allowing for cost ot 
molds and miscellaneous expenses, 
the cost of the smaller of these posts 
should be about 25 cen‘s, 

Cement posts, unlike cement blocks, 
cannot well be made in a machine 
and carried aside. on pallets, because 
the pallets bend and the posts crack, 
Molds for making’fence posts can be 
readily obtained from manufacturers 
or they can be home-built. In mak- 
ing the posts i+ is advisable to insert 
wire loops in the surface of the fin- 
ished posts when they become 
hardened to which the fencing is at- 
tached. Posts can be made by using 
cement and clean sand in the propor- 
tion of one to three. If gravel, about 
% inch in diameter or broken stone 
of the same size is used, the posts 
will be stronger and cheaper when 
using say one part cement to 2% 
parts of sand and five parts of gravel 
or stone. In building any kind of 
fence, it is important to have the cor- 
ner post well braced, otherwise the 
fence will sag, look bad and soon be- 
come dilapidated. 

A farm with neat fences, aiways 
improved, is one of the most strik- 
ing features of the landscape. One 
can pass through the country and by 
observing the fences get a line on the 
kind of farmer who owns the land. 
It is worth while to cast thoughts in 
the direction of fences and to put 
them in condition in ‘keeping with 
the other improvements of the farm. 
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The Truth About the German 
Potash Law. 


Among Germany's most important 
natural resources there are about 
seventy mines that furnish the world’s 
supply of potash. At present these 
mines can supply more potash than 
the world is using, but not more than 
the world can use profitably, and not 
more than the world would be using 
if farmers could buy potash as readily 


as they can buy other things. Under 
these conditions there is a tendency 
| for some of the mines to try to get 


more than their share of the trade. 

In the past the mines have entered 
into short term arrangements to sell 
their products through a single com- 
pany, organized and owned by the 
mines. Each mine has agreed to fur- 
nish a certain fraction of the world’s 
demand to the selling company. This 
fraction was known as the quota of 
the mine. As new mines were devel- 
oped there were usually assigned a 
fair quota, but occasionally a new 
mine declined to sell in this way and 
sought to secure more than tts fair 
share of the potash trade by selling 
independently and usually at slightly 
lower prices. 

When the last selling agreement 
expired three or four mines under- 
took to get contracts to supply the 
entire American potash trade, which 
is @ little over one-fourth of the total 


potash trade of the world. Had they 
succeeded in filling their contracts 
they would, of course, have had 
much more than their fair share of 
business. . 

Most of the minos are owned by 
private stock companies, but a few of 


them are owned by the Prussian and 
other German States, not by the 
Royal Family, as has been erroneous- 
ly stated in some American news- 
papers. Owing to the action of a few 
mines in trying to get more than 
their fair share of the business, the 
German Government passed a law 


regulating the fraction or quota of 
the world’s supply that each mine 
might sell, and providing that each 


mine should have a share in both the 
export and the home trade. 

The law provides for a commission 
to enforce the law and lays a trifling 
tax on all the products of the mines, 
whether exported or used at home, to 
pay for the expenses of the commis- 
sion. About half of this tax is to be 
used for publicity work to increase 
the potash trade, and the remainder 
is to be applied to meet the ordinary 
expenses of administration. This tax 
is not greater than the usual State 
fertilizer taxes in’ America, which 
range from ten to fifty cents per ton, 
without regard to the value of the 
fertilizer. The German tax is fairer, 
however, in that it takes into account 
the amount of plant food in the dif- 
ferent grades of potash compounds, 
The tax ranges from sixteen cents 
pe ton on kainit containing twelve 
ana one-half per cent potash, to 
sixty-five cents on muriate of potash. 
As one-half of this goes back for ad- 
vertising expenses previously met by 
the mines, the only additional ex- 
pense imposed by the new laws is the 
trifling sum of from eight to thirty- 
three cents per ton. The tax is in no 
sense an export tax, but is paid on 
every pound of potash whether used 
in Germany or sent to other coun- 
tries. There’s in it no discrimination 
against America or any other country. 

When we recall that the ocean 


freight rate on potash salts may vary 
as much as one dollar per ton in a 
single month without any increase in 


the cost of potash to the consumer, it 


is at once evident that this trifling 
tax for administration purposes will 
have no more to do with potash 


prices than the state tax on fertilizers 
in the United States has to do with 
the selling price of our common fer- 
tilizers. 

The law, contrary to 
belief, does not require the formation 
of a selling company or syndicate 
Each mine is free to sell its share of 
export and domestic as it sees fit, but 
it must not sell for export at a less 
price than is charged to German 
buyers. There is certainly nothing 
in this to give the American farmer 
who buys potash any cause for alarm. 
Why, then, has our State Department 
been urged to protest so vigorously 
against the passage of this law? Why 
have we been told that the law 
means we must pay twenty dollars 
more per ton for all our potash salts? 
The law provides that if any 
shall sell more than its assigned fair 
share it must pay on the excess over 
its lawful share a much higher tax, 


the general 
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|} seventy cents to nineteen dollars and 
a half per 
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large manufacturer 
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ton. This will, of course, 
to restrict the mines to the 
legal quota of each. But there is no 


j} intention of restricting the total pro- 
duction 
hand the publicity 
tended to 


of On the other 
provisions are in. 
increase the consumption, 
American fertilizer companies 
pot- 
failed 
intended that 
potash salts 
they insisted 
sell only to 
companies and that the Ger- 
Works, which is the Amer« 
representing the pot- 
mines, should cease to sell 
dealers and farmers. 
German Kali Works 
for the purpose of 
to the farmers, local 
mixers, at fair prices. 
of indifference to them 
they sell it direct to these 
or whether their offers 
fertilizer manufacturers to 
prices, The fer- 
want the 
except in 
containing 


potash. 
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should get 
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secure potash 
mixed goods 
98 pounds’ of phosphate and 
to 2 pounds of potash salts, 
mixing , gives the fertilizer 
nervous chills, It 
the farmer may buy raw 

compound his‘ filler-frea 
at a marked saving, and, 
of all, he will begin to figura 
money he has been paying out 
filer and freight on it, not @ 
of which was of any value in 
crop. 


form of 


The American fertilizer manufac« 
turers have claimed for years that 
they sought uniform prices for pot« 


The new 


objections proved 
already knew, that tha@ 
does not want 
or farmer tq 
form 


many 


mixer, local dealer 


the cost of plant food much highes 
than it can be sold for in raw 
materials. 
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SMALLEY 


SILO FILLERS 


Gearless. Immense Feeding Capacity, with the 
Strength te Support It. The Only Positive 
Force-Feed. Most Positive Re- 
versible Feed Rolls. 

All the te Goctrehte ia 
Paddle-teed roth ora satetre 
fly-wheel-and-pulle pulley, Si 
versible cutting-plate. 


1 
same ~ yaa 
HARDER MFG. CO. 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 





















Self-Feed i 


3-Stroke 


Baling 
Press 


Latest addition to the great “Eli” family. Three 


strokes with automatic self-feed makes the gang 
hustle. Built on lines that make horse presses — 
valuable. Greatest leverage when pressure is ha’ 

est. Low Step-over, Ful! Circle, Block Signals, etc. 
A little cient in strength. We've always fed as ¥; 
press builders — dtferent ney: horse and belt 
powers, All ia one catalog and it’s free. Write for it. 


Collins Piow Co.,1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, tl. 


's Wanted 











each town pofige _ exhiblp Ay 
~ 10 set Uingrant 


Koran toed ¢ $1000 to $ $27 


with i banter Bea yee ture-Proof tires. 
Wirof best makes P 4 to SIZ 


! All makes and modes, 
mgood as ncw 


Great BACTORY CLEARING SALE 


ec Ship Appro val 
cos aC eS DAY'S FREE ‘ fr RIA 1. 


HR coaster 4 rear wheels, 
lamps, sundnes, Aai/ usual prices. Do not buy 
till you get our enuleas and offer. Writenow. « 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept..C-76 Chicago 


Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmers 


A convenient pocket companion, showing at 

the contents of any piece of land, when its length 
and width are known, up to 1,500 feet either way, 
with various other useful farm tables, 14 

4x6% inches. Cloth 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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ions were sowed. They are backward. BARD + 
y THE STEVENS HERD Onions Fairly Thrifty [E. J., Allegan County, Mich. 4 IN S 
‘ . Although the season is late, the on- 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE The late spring exerted a retarding ion crop is looking very well. Acreage 
influence on the starting of the onion jg about the same as last year, and we 
Bstablished by Henry Stevens in 1876 crop as shown in earlier reports in should judge the crop will be about SEPT. cows 
American Agriculturist on the outlook the same size as in ’09.—[A. M. T. Co., 2 cows 
i] EA D for this year’s crop. Conditions were Van Buren County, Mich. 
irregular, and the crop~was late in Plants in onion fields are irregular. soci erat tones econ to nie 
TO SELECT FROM starting. Growers in Mich, Wis, O, Some fields look well, and.others poor. E. c. BARDIN, w Winfield, N. ¥. 
ofem s rare 2s Temp copertanity tp Ind and N E report the continuance Maggots are doing considerable dam- “ be 
an ae © of this irregular start,-but conditions age in places. Weather is very dry 
” peony sy are looking for are not at all discouraging. Although and prospects not altogether flatter- 
strength cattle aks reasonable price, tis is the ince as usual the maggots have been at ing.—[H. B., Racine County, Wis. Robinson’ 
Teck SAEE, Neary Stones hie Lae nr. work in some fields, and in others the Onion crop has been hurt by winds have a reputae 
soil was blown away from the seeds and worms. It is 2 or 3 weeks late 














- or a thin stand obtained, there will be and acreage will be about 65% of last don or ch ——— I now have 20 large, very 
STAR FARM HOLSTEINS | # °°'™2! crop in most localities. Still year. Many farmers are planting corn | | nicely marked cows from 4 to 7 years, due to 
other correspondents give the condi- and potatoes in fields vhere onions freshen i Anges, Bepeenner a8 : 

















SPECIAL OFFERING FOR JUNE tions as never better, and say there wer 
s ’ Sa} e destroyed.—[W. @. Y., Elkhart 
| oe hediidually -+7--oe Velde $100, opecial bled, | are very few weeds in fields, and ex- County, Ind. : calves for saler both bulls sod heiters, 
: Si het aitisiee ores cane Grders filled as recsived. | pect a normal crop or better. Most Onion acreage is about 200 less V. D. RORINSON, Edmeston, N. ¥. 
Saal ade on wot ek oh EO everywhere the crop promises to be than in 09 when we planted about | . 
Tater: late. 800 acres. About 150 acres blew out 
Canastota, N. ¥., June 13, 1910. Onions are not far enough along, so in May, and the rest is in fairly good IGHLAND HERD IS OFFERING BULL CALVES 
- dir. dh tag Rarer N.Y. even at this late date it can be said shape. Weeds are scarce—[S. B. & gree by King of th ap acy’ whee, site te 
Dear ther and m yself are greatly pleased with certainty the size of the crop will Co., Elkhart County, Ind. 7 oe 2 ee 
with the two ers we bought from yo We now be normal. Even after July 4 it is not o oa Se pounds ye PT —— of 





two heifers, yearlings. e howe refused pane 


9 offers for both cows and calves. We are in | impossible for blight to destroy whole © pounds. a 
wn may a08 some mare purchases from you in the fields, But the crop having grown The Best Rations for Hogs two months old fiat 1 cas sell 


_— (Signed) C. E. MOON. under rather adverse conditions to W. A, CA Tally, N. ¥. 
ss Recent experiments at the Missouri 3 a 


Address WORACE L. BRONSON, De CORTLAND, &. Y.| date and appearing in fairly healthy - 
es condition, it would seem the chances Station prove that corn, good corn, is 


~ > os 
gy Araya one of the leading * Of} are good for a rapid development the a good feed for any animal, and that Holstein-Fr } 4 {| 
day, but in Holstein the great tem Of | remainder of the season. there is no reason for withholding it ies all ll $ 


in 














toa 
Eten decid for @ yene’ ta Grooms lord. from any animal needing food. At th 
for a year in. Broo ar ” rom any animal needing food. e 
Head. d by a daughter of Kin of the Pontiacs, Onion Reports from New York same time, it is shown that corn alone From 30-10. sires. Ready for serviee. 





these five heifers, every one of which was bred, T rospect of the onion cropisin , 
born ‘and of raised here, produce an average of a a way ‘pevnising. There is ‘hetter my — nearly so —_ ot rege DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, NY 
5.5 YY 713.8 lbs. butter at an average dest nee - a feed as corn supplemente y some 
ditions to date than fields a year 

yrs. & mos. The previous highest produe- | ©°™ . ss Bee 
atwo-year-old er was leenthan700 Ibe. | 280 and plants have a good color. ign sane. such as tankage, linseed COOKDALE STOCK FARM 
butter in the year. mt this show the | However, I have seen prospects as oil meal or soy beans. Offers King Prilly Segis, No. 46768, only son of Prilly and King 
- ho Brookside Herd Stock? If youare | good utterly destroyed by blight after In hogs fed exclusively on corn the | Segis in the world, and seven of his daughters from A. BR. O. 

the 
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seg inne ere the herd | July 4. Acreage about normal.—[W. animal becomes very fat and chubby, > ,.cox issamty a 




















where ones are bred, ad to choose J 
from. reasonable. Pm pre proses: Uy replay and ®nd does not develop properly; the 
STEVENS BROTHERS CoO., show good color. They seem to be Ones are brittle and easily broken. 
Liverpool, N. ¥. making up for slow growth during Sixty-five hogs were used in this ex- BULL GALF FOR SALE 
the cold, wet spring. Some of the periment and they were divided into ains_ciiemien Girermso. Sats 
LAKESIDE HERD crop is damaged by maggots. Acre- lots of five each. Twelve different ra- VELD PIETERTJE DE KOL. eed 
age about normal.—[C. A. H., Wayne tions were used, with corn alone in | ZOLLER BEOG., Hammond, N. W. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CAT TLE me a Ws ited saved: te tania two of them, and corn supplemented 
e usus acreage was sow 7 
is the oldest large herd in America. The in the spring. Much trouble is expe- with some other feed in the others. OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 
only herd of any breed in the world in| -iencead on account of weeds, owing The hogs fed on corn and linseed : 
which 100 cows have made yearly milk | tg the wet weather. I am inclined to Oil meal and those fed on corn and Registered Holstein Bull Calves. 
records which average over 16,000 pounds. | think acreage is greater than last tankage gained the most; those re- Newport, Herkimer Co., N. ¥. 
1100 cows have power nys ne butter records | year.—[F. H. E., Onondaga County, ceiving corn alone were most unsatis- cape 
which average over 20 pounds. If you| N Y. factory. 
/ want choice cattle of this reed of any age Onion crop is prosperous and acre- Heifers } and faee 





‘or sex write age about normal. Late rains have 

been beneficial and outlook at pres- 

E. A. POWELL, ent is for a good yield.—[L. H. H., 
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804 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. ¥Y. | Suffolk County, N 








ERCHERON | .2harior nites. 


























































Onions are looking well, yet acre- 
age is very small compared with 10 STALLIONS AND MARES 
“At this season years ago.—[G. M., Orange County, ore shows ia tis comty anewy, |PRVYANOGUE FARM 
N Y. tee ‘or 80 years an 
of the year Prospect at this time is at least for ent er and 9 ie tae oF = winners. Brewster, N. Y., comers 
1 an average yield p acre, and the acre- Pp Bane Ss. AKI 
For vacdd alas poaht oa oelete not age is slightly increased ~~. "09.— | 292 South St., Aubarn, N. ¥. a sesadto 
will have to have the v best cows [B. & S., Madison County, N Y. 
ope cold a wish to tasure your- Acreage is larger than last year. Ghester White and Large Ayrshire aa aha teehan Bbdncan soe 
oar Seune nag HUce SF Gees cows Everything now appears best for a el Pa., on June 2ist. 1910, 
come te greater crop than for several years. Yorkshii re Swine 7 
River Meadow Farms, Onions will be harvested 2 or 3 weeks SERVICE BOARS ALL SOLD 
ortiandvilile, N. Y. earlier than last year. Weather is orders for sows bred to farrow this 
as only the aan sine pl night in their warm and crop growing well.—T[B. B., Se TT ead ‘boring pigs of both breeds for future EDGEWATER FARMS 
Wayne County, N Y. Hi Cla | it d a 
yom Onion acreage is normal and stand show sows under twelve months for sale. ch- $s mpo e liernseys 
poor. Growth feeble and fields HEART’S DELIGHT FARM, fF. @, BERHAM & SOR, - CANANDAIGUA, 8. Y% 

















weedy. Extra good care may insure | 6... Hemilton, Manager, Chazy, New York 


Drainertown StOCK Farms || Mo weskhece Coke we Alfalfa Lodge Yorkakines Seem: | ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 















QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. As Seen from the Fields for twenty August litters from mature sows; specialty, large Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades, 
Utica, N. Y. The onion crop never looked worse. mv pene ccks. 1, @, CURTIS, Box 478, Nochester, babe Write me your wants. Can satisfy you. 
. ¥. : LEONABD SMITH, Bloomvilic, N.¥,. 





maggots is the 


Cold weather and g s 
ean. Some of 4 RECORD MAKERS cniae. ‘Many thousands of dollars are Mule-Footed Hogs SHROPSHIRE 


SADIE wane, coneonmys the free 2" to make lost every year through ravages of 
= aiernta °¢ + he 12 ot —— Never known to have era. Largest herd in the 
BUTTER in 7 D maggots. I would like to see co-oper Ht tay — ‘ Wee Bie Hara B : ce B YE 4 RLING R 4 MS 

































SADIE ABE CONCORDIA 4m the ‘Arst cow (with ation between growers and exper sta- 

first calf) to make 2 lbs. in ¥ DAYS. nee ; $ a ~~. ra Bred Gilts and Pigs not akin for sale. Send stamp 

A carload of young cows. || tions.—[J. M. V., Lake County, O. for reply. JOHN H. aa WILLIAMSPORT, OHIC Sicod inaivitusiens ta-yone bete- ge - 
CAN SPARE A cao uatoukes. Acreage is slightly reduced and over PENSHUKST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 
Quality the best, prices reasonable. % of the fields show a thin stand. I es oa 
rge size, Uniform type, Producer have noticed many small onions, Un- uut the 
oe ~ ~}| less we have more rains and favorable Soy Boni OXFORD DOWN RAMS » AND EWES 
today. 











weather, crop will be short. How- id 

ever, we have less weeds to contend M. L. BOWERSOX “_" fog Lae ‘and rain tain 2g land. ‘Three 

with than in previous years. The crop Bradford, Ohio, Darke . he re tein ball calves. 
ig la # Ows is late.—[H. P., Hardin County, 0, __™ B 4 Bord. WiLria PIE, Amsterdam, N. ¥. 

The onion crop will not amount to 
We have four car-loads of extra fine large Holstein | more than % what it has been in re- i RKS RES AL 1 Bich woog Shropshires trodiaise «ow sims to ewes 
¥ 
Syracuse, N. 


Cows due to freshen in July, August, September and | | Epes ~ : ma SA amg 
y cent vears. Cutworms have worked os ya =e Nutwocd Farms, 





























October. All young, nicely marked and heavy milkers. - : ~ 
Prices range from 365.00 to $85.00 per head. much damage.—[E. R. M., Lake 
You are invited to call and rt them over before | County, O. 
purchasing. About the usual acreage is planted 





ng. 
F.P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N.Y. | to onions. Conditions are very favor- 


able. We grow 8S? acres and our neigh- 
bors about 25. Weeds are not trouble- 


“Fast River Grade Holsteins” some, present indications are 60 bus 


make from $10 to $50 per day. We teach 
you by mail or here at Enea. 121 students 
attended last term. The largest school of 
the kind in the world. Next term opens 






























See a i il i eS ee 







p acre. We grow red and yellow on- } 
65—GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS FOR SALE—65 | ions only. Cold weather early af- August 1. Auctioneer Joker 50c per year. 
Thirty cows now fresh giving from 40 Ibs.to60 lbs.of | fected other crops, but not onions.— uction School, 
wynity ave wot = ragy nd Sept. All ana | (C:_A- T.. Wayne Co, O Eeoawel 
3 vo I ; . ; ‘orressts Carpenter, 
capabig ot wiving 10,0 ihe. £6 12,000 ibs. of milk in one | The onion crop is progressing rap- . B. Pres. Trenton, Me. 
ae AF ing for more milk don’t failto see | idly and standing in field better than 
cows. Come and see them milked. a@ year ago. Disease and insects are Learn Auctioneering 
JOHN B. WEBSTER noticeable. Acreage normal.—[G. M. Be independent 
Phone 28 F 12 Cortiand, N. ¥.| H., Franklin County, Mass peer tay seem ee School of 
I think acreage and condition of July 25th. Catalog free if you write today. 











ing opens 
Guay it. senes Pres., 2856-2358 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Hl, 
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onions are nearly normal. Seed ger- 
Trout Brook «4 Holland Farms minated so well that loss from mag- 
° gots will not prove serious.—[A. H. 

[ Registered Holstein Bull Calves C., Hampden County, Mass. 


. R. D. No. 2, N. ¥. |] The crop is very light and few on- | 
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Red Polis Valuable Farm Stock 


KAY DAVIS, NEBRASKA 





For the benefit of those who do not 
know the sterling qualities of the 
Red Polls, I wish to quote some facts 
and figures: At the South Dakota 
state fair last fall a two-year-oid Red 
Poll heifer won place in -the 
dairy cow contest, which was open to 


second 


all breeds and grades. She was de- 

feated by just a fraction by a cow of 

strictly dairy breed, a year older. 
In the national dairy cow contest 


one cow produced in 10 months 10,865 
pounds of milk, which made a yield 
of 467.75 pounds of butter. Another 
in nine mdénths gave 8193.75 pounds 
of milk, which made 384.25 pounds of 
buttér. Still another in nine months 
gave 7918.5 pounds of milk, which 
yielded 326.78 pounds of butter. 

When it is considered that less 
than one-half of the above average 
would be a phenomenal performance 
for the ordinary Nebraska dairy cow, 
the advantages to be derived by 
br.eding into the average farm dairy 
a@ percentage of this blood cannot fail 
to be plainly apparent. 

In the matter of beef production, 
tlie breed is equally desirable, and a 


summary of the past results at the 
bieck in American exhibitions would 
show results which compare well 
with the most noted individuals of 
the special beef breeds. 

I know from experience that a 
Red Polled steer is a good feeder. They 


and finish quick- 
have been made 
there is no breed 
in gains on a like 
amount of feed consumed. The 
slaughter tests show that they dress 
out well in comparison with the cel- 
ebrated beef breeds. At the Interna- 


take on fat rapidly 
ly. Repeated tests 
which show that 
that excels them 


tional in 1907, a Red Polled heifer 
won second in the slaughter test, 
dressing a percentage of 67.5% 
The champion carcass dressed a 
percentage of only 69.5%. This 
you will see was only two points 
better, and besides, he belonged 
to a special beef breed. At the 


International in 1908, Red Polled 
steers won third, fourth and _ sixth 
places out of 21 entries and in 1909 
they made as creditable showing as 
in former years. Viewed in the light 
of these considerations, it cannot fail 
to be plainly apparent that the Red 
Polls have a place upon the farm. 


i Must Breed Good I{ndividuals 


There was 2 time when any kind 
of a cow could be raised with a profit. 
Land was cheap, feed cheaper, and 
labor very low. That time has 
passed, never to return. Look where 
you will, in any country where good 
so is found, land has advanced from 
25 to 200% in 10 years, and nearly 
all farm products in almost the same 
proporfon. Every thinking farmer 
knows that a cow that might yield 
profit on land worth from $10 to $40 
per acre, with all kinds of feed, at 
one-fifth its present value, would un- 
der present conditions not only re- 
turn no profit, but in all probability 
be a loss. 

In the past 20 years great advances 
have been made in the making of 
farm machinery of all kinds. Our 
farmers buy and use the most up-to- 
date machinery that can be found to 
plant and care for their crops. Yet 
they often feed this crop-to stock of 
a very inferior quality. This is a 
mistake. It is well known that our 
best selling cattle on the markets are 
either pure breds or those have been 
improved by the introduction of pure- 
bred sires into the herds. It costs 
just as much in every way to raise 
the scrub as it does the pure bred, 
yet the yield from the pure bred is 
greater in the number of pounds, 
and commands a higher price in our 
markets, 

Cheap bread and meat are things 
ef the past. Any way you figure it 
we are near the end of cheap food in 
this country, because the population 
is beginning to overtake the _ food 
supply. We must increase the food 
supply by getting larger yields from 
our soil, and by raising that breed 
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ef stock which will produce the 
quickest and best results with a given 
amount of grain. There is no breed 
of cattle that will produce more, bet- 
ter and quicker results than the Red 
Polls, the dual purpose breed. 


National Corn Exposition for1911 


The national corn association man- 
agement will hold a great agricul- 
tural congress at Columbus, O, Jan- 
uary 30 to February 11, 1911. The 
meetings will be held in the splendid 
buildings On the state fair grounds. 

Since its first meeting in Chicago 
four years ago, the national corn as- 
sociation has greatly enlarged its 
scope, and now includes in its exhibits 
all kinds of grains and grasses. In 





addition to the exhibit features, the 
collges and experiment stations 
make practical demonstrations and 


present special features of their most 
advanced experimental work and 
teachings. At the exposition held in 
Omaha last year 23 colleges and sta- 
tions took an active part in putting 
the association upon a strictly educa- 
tional basis. 

Recognizing the vast importance of 
this meeting to the state, Gov Har- 
mon has issued a proclamation direct- 
ing attention to the exposition and 
calling together a state conservation 
congress to meet during the time of 
the exposition. During the conserva- 
tion congress questions of great eco- 
nomic importance will be discussed 
by leading men. 


State Fair Dairy Exhibits 


Everything indicates a greater dis- 
play of dairy products at the New 
York state fair this fall than last year. 
Officers of the dairy department ex- 
pect that more dairymen than ever 








will enter the competition, and that 
the exhibits,~— as a whole, will be 
worthy of the great dairy industry 


which yields a revenue on $60,000,000 
to the Empire state, and ieads all 
other states of the union. The special 
inducements include the comprehen- 
sive classification, the large amount of 
prize money, medals and diplomas, 
also educational features added to the 
department. Scores given by the 
judges will be sent to exhibitors to- 
gether with suggestions for improve- 
ment. In this way dairymen wil! profit 
largely by having their products 
scored annually at the fair. 

This year payment will be made at 
market rates for bu’ter of good 
enough quality to receive a pre rata 
prize. Judging will be done before 
the fair opens sc that the name, ad- 
dress and county of each point win- 
ner, together with the score, will be 
displayed on each exhibit during the 
fair. New classes are provided for 
butter and cheese judging, commer- 
cial starters and the cheese maker 
having the highest average scores in 
the more important classes. Prizes 
are’ provided for verified statements 
from patrons with not less than five 
cows showing the greatest number of 
pounds of milk to the cow delivered 
to a cheese factory, creamery, or milk 
station during each of the four months 
previous to the fair. The prize money 
for the butter making competitions 
for men and women has been largely 
increased and placed on a pro rata 
basis. 

The -@epartment is in charge of 
Prof R. A. Pearson, commissioner both 
of agriculture and of the fair. The 
superintendent is George A. Smith of 
Geneva, assistant superintendents are 
W. E. Griffith of Madrid, H. A. Rees 
of Lowville, A. R. Kirkland of Phila- 
delphia, C. A. Publew of Ithaca. The 
clerk is Royal Gilkey of Albany. 


Butter Fat—S. D., West Virginia: 
Butter is estimated to weigh about 
one-sixth more than the butter fat in 
the milk and cream. For instance, 
if you had 36 pounds butter fat, when 
made into butter the quantity would 
be six pounds more, or 42 pounds of 
churned butter. Most creameries 
work on this basis. Whether there is 
fraud in eomputing the value of the 
cream at the creamery depends upon 
the character of the men. The 
amount of butter to be secured from 
the cream depends upon the butter 
fat content of that cream. If cream 
tests 36% butter fat, from 100 pounds 
of such cream pounds butter 
should be churned. If cream con- 
tains but 24% of butter fat, from 100 
pounds but 28 pounds of butter will 
be churned. 








They Fear 
Your Common Sense 


You are right to use common sense in buying 
cream or. Common a sine 


greater 
— the ers. The fewer the a | 
and easy te clean.” ou have 

reason to feel =< yl when agents for com- 

complicated separators, who fear 
common sense, oor = mide these plain facts 

belittling your judg These agents can- 

not bope to oe sell their commnen machines if they 

admit s, for they cannot admit the 

without confessing that 


_— Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separators 


Wests! are best. Dairy 
¥ Tubulars con- 
S28 tain neither 
} e disks nor other 
Mw &£ contraptions, 
ag yet produce 
* twice the skim- 
ming force, skim 
i} w faster, skim 
i twice as clean 
wear longer and 
wash several 
times easier 
than common 
separators. 
The World’s 
Best. World's 
tor fac- 
Branch factories 












common separators than any 
one maker of such machines 
sells. . Write for © 

No. 100 





THE SHARPLES Ss. 
WEST CHESTER PAL oe OO 


Ohicage, IIL, San Franctaco, Cal., Portlan 
crouse, Onn, Winaipens Gannne Ore 


‘SILOS 


The kind you would buy 
if acquainted with all. Sur- 

ss all others in Strength, 
Durability, Convenience. 
Ask the man who uses one. 
Only Silos used. b 
Government, Wa ington. 
Also Silo Filling Machinery. 

Catalogs free. 































BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
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Tamteces’ also a ‘+ 
€3 $5. Ask iste | 
i» at drug 
Knosberg Falla, Vi. | than 


po 


v 
Agents Wanted “mm every : « 2 
to introduce to — LR ‘ana 
fellow wor! at the Best Ha Cleaner 
Known. Goon PRoFITs EASILY MADE. 
Send Wc for full size can and particulars. 
CLEAN-PAW ©0., 505 Bale St., Worcester, Mass 


ow K W - N Ss 
Hobs mane TO ORDEM te only practical mare 
track runners for suc’ Py carriages. 








;} emcee of successful 


| 489 Lafayette Street, 


m1 


URES YOUR HORSE 
OF LAME SHO’SLDER 





curing y b 
of lame thoulder. ia 
It is -e only meth- \e 
its kind and 















‘; the country as 


/Mott’s Sweeny Cure 


Use it today on your horse and 
he is ready for work to-morrow. My whole 
outfit, lodeding medicine and syringe, sells 
for $3.00. Mail orders filled same day as re- 
— Postage prepaid. 

interesting pamphiet on this subject will 
as mailed to every owner of a horse upon request, 


Dr. F. S. MOTT, 899 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, §. ¥. 
















MINERAL 
: HEAVE 








CURES 


“we HEAVES 


Your Horse 


Send today 
for only 








$3 PACKAGE 
w 


ll cure any case 






) or money refunded. 
, $1 PACKAGE 
cures ordinary cases. 
\ epelgene on receipt 
of price. Agents wanted. 
Write for desori pt! ve Look let 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
451 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, P4 





|NEWTON’S HEAVE 


COUCH, DISTEMPER 
AND ikploEsTION CURE 
The Star lard Veterinary Bomedy. 
‘ 20 years sale. Send 
booklet. 





DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third cap 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers. or express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO.. Toledo, Obie 


Stevens’ Live Stock 
Markers = Practically Out of Sight but 


Ther -W hen Wanted.’ = 
ry, pi 





horses, swine, sheep, 
ms or any form of live stock. May  d,-- on any 
anim the hour of its birth No sores, painless, absolute’ 
permanent, always legible th ugh inconapic uous. Herd 
number of every owner 
on small space. Secret 
merks or monograms 
on any = of the body. 
No cutt agermaslen. 
Send card for circular, 


LIVE STOCK 
MARKER CO. 


Box 145 
GENEVA, N. ¥. 


HOW TO CO-OPERATE 





By te =O MYRICK. A manual for co 
operators. book describes the how .sather 
. ~ A. of co-opertion. In other 


words it tells bow to manage a co-operative store, 


farm or factory, co-operative dairying, banking and 
fire insurance and co-opuerative farmers’ and wom- 
en’s exchanges for both buying and selling. The 


directions given are based upon the actual experi- 
co-operative enterprises in all 


parts of the United States. The character and 
usefulness of the book commend it to the atten- 
tion of all men and women who desire to better 
their condition. Illustrated. 30 pages. 5x7 inches, 


GEE . Sentsilisheadeseveedannccnevescc cece ce cocegunsenecs 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New Yeark 





Order now. Write tor Literature. to 
JONUN E. HOBBES, North Berwick, Me. 


Kindly git me Rectang pen ct 
I can save you ‘ime, trouble 





you desire. 
sihv is, ae N. Y. 


| be sure to mention 
| When You Write this Journal. Our ad- 


vertisers like to know 
where their replies 
come from. 


Advertisers 











CONTINENTAL 


PROTEIN 33 Per Cent 


GLUTEN FEED 


FAT 14 Per Cent 


Will keep indefinitely in a dry place. 


Obtain 


our winter feed at the lowest price. 


e are now quoting summer prices. 
Write us today for sample and quotations. 


CONTINENTAL GEREAL CO. reoRiA ut. 














KEEN KUTTER 


Farming Tools 


No imperfections in temper, mistakes 
in adjustment, or wrong calculations for 
size and weight are ever discovered in 
Keen Kutter farming tools. They 
fit the hands, and arms and height 
of the'average man as no other 
tools do or can; and the rea- 
son lies in the fact that 
the makers construct no 
tools until experiment 


proves the model right. 


Note this Keen Kutter 
spading fork—true as adie, 
gf just long enough, just heavy 
enough, and full of springy 
temper and long wear. It illus- 
trates the good qualities of other 
Keen Kutter tools—scythes, hoes, 
rakes, forks, axes, shovels, etc., every 
one of which is backed by the liberal 
Keen Kutter guarantee. 
Always buy Keen Kutter tools for 
farm and workshop—the line includes 
everything for both outdoor and indoor 
workmen as well as pocketknives, razors, 
shears and table cutlery. 
-“*The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade mark registered. —E,. C. Simmons. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 


MAKES LEATHER STAND THE WEATHER 


For nearly 75 years the name “Frank Miller” has stood among the makers and users of harness like “‘Sterling™ on 
silverware, The same high standard adopted three= 
fourths of a century ago is maintained today. 
The Frank Miller Harness Specialties make 
harness, buggy and auto tops, fly nets, and all black 
leather goods look like new. Makes them soft and 
pliable, makes them wear longer. Not affected by 
heat or cold, rain or sunshine. Easy to apply, 
Economy to use them. Satisfaction assured. 


HARNESS SOAP 


FRANK MILLER’S; Harness o1L 


‘eat HARNESS DRESSING 
Arnis BOOK 
———I 











HARNESS SOAP: 














Sold By Harness Dealers, Hardware and General Stores. 


. . ely a Culler may ty to pabaiete tine 
thing on which his t rger, but the majority 
recommend the old reliable Frank Miller's. 


‘ 
“BLACK BEAUTY” 

We want you to have a copy of this wonderfully 
interesting book, the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the 
horse, Probably no book has ever received such 
universal and unanimous praise from both the 
secular and religious press, 

Write us to-day, mentioning this paper, and en- 
close 6 cents in posta e, and we'll promptly mail 
you a copy of “BLACK BEAUTY,” 200 pages, 
colored covers. Don’t delay. Supply limited 


THE FRANK MILLER CO. 


SHED 183 


349-351 West 26th St., New York City ° 


LECTRIC wWreeis 


You Need Them Now 


You have a hundred and one hauling jobs before 

All Summer and Fall your wagon will be going. 

t's not in any too good shape right now and may go 
to pieces on you in the busy season. 


NO DELAYS—We Can Ship You a Set of Electric Steel 
Wheels to Fit Your Old Wagon—IN A HURRY. 


Electric Steel Wheels make you sure of a good wagon—one 
that won't be breaking down on you. You will not be afraid to 
put on big loads, and/you will fiud all kinds of farm work so 
much easier. Low down, easy lifting. Easier for you, easier 
for the horses. 


MAKE YOUR OLD WAGON NEW 


Don't think it will take a long time or that it will be a hard job to get wheels to fit, 
Just leave that to us. Write us and we will tell you just exactly how to measure youraxles, 
what sizes to order, and we will get your solid Electric Steel Wheels back to you in a jiffy. 
It is a very simple matter. We are doing it every day for hundredsof farmers. It will take 
only a few days to fix you up with the best wagon you ever had for hay and grain hauling, 
hauling manure, stone, cora fodder, etc. And we'll do it out of your old wagon. Cost so little 
it’s hardly worth cénsidering. Ofcourse 
wehave the completeElectricSteel Wheeled 
Handy Wagon for you if you want it—all 
ready to ship. Don’t waste more time. Fill 
out and send this coupon to-day or write 
usa postal. You can have your Wheels 
or complete Wagon in just a few days. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL 
COMPANY 


wEW YORE, 0.84 








SEND US THIS COUPON 
Electric Wheel Co.,Box 2 Quincy,Iil. 
I am interested in finding out how I can get a set 
of Steel Wheels or a Wagon rightaway. Send me 
your book and full information. 


RP 


sense amen enangg 














Bathroom Universal Neccessity 


A wise man wrote that cleanliness is 
next to godliness. Of what value, how- 
ever, is this admonition if no means is 
provided for taking a bath? Many a 
farmer, at the end of a day’s work is 
covered with dust, is sweaty and tired. 
If he could only get into a modern 
bathtub with hot and cold water, much 
of his wearinoss would disappear. Of 
course, every farmhouse has some 
sort of a provision for bathing, but 
frequently the conveniences are such 
that the daily bath is omitted, and the 
farmer as well as other members of 
the family arise unrefreshed. Why is 
it that just as soon as hot days come, 
the small boy makes for the swimming 
hole? It is the inborn instinct of 
every normal human being to take a 
bath. 

The old-fashioned country home 
could not very well furnish many con- 
veniences for bathing, There was no 
running water, no hot or cold water, 
so that it was exceedingly difficult to 
handle the bathtub proposition. Those 
who have attempted on a cold night 
where the heat in the room was sup- 
plied by an ordinary stove, to take a 
bath in a washtub or in an old mack- 
erel can fixed over, need not be told 
of the discouraging features of trying 
to keep clean. Consequently, almost 
any improvement was welcome. In 
the modern farm home there is no 
trouble, for being equipped with some 
kind of a water system renders it just 
as easy to operate a bathroom in the 
country as in the city. All of the sup- 
ply houses which furnish hot water 
systems are equipped to install bath- 
tubs. It simply means a little extra 
expense and thatis all. Take the mat- 
ter up with the firm selling you your 
water system, and it will be taken 
care of. 

In some farm houses, the modern 
bathtub may be used, although a sys- 
tem of water works or even farm water 
works is not installed. It may be 
placed on the first floor, connected 
with the range, and by means of @ 
force pump in the well the water sup- 
ply is obtained. The vent may be 
turned into a tile, and the waste in 
this way got rid of. This is a great 
improvement over the washtub, but 
still lacks many of the satisfactory fea- 
tures of the well equipped bathroom. 
It pays when putting in a bathtub to 
get the best material, or at least the 
very best you can afford. Cheap iron 
bathtubs rust, and can never be made 
to appear absolutely clean. Of course, 
a first-class porcelain tub is much bet- 
ter, and if it can be afforded, it should 
always be installed. 

Did you ever consider what a real 
clean body means? It is not only com- 
fort, but it means much for bétter 
general health. The pores of the skin 
must be kept open, so that the wastes 
of the body may be exhaled without 
let or hindrance. A daily bath, espe- 
cially when one is engaged in active 
physical labor, is especially necessary 
for people with a circulation inclined 
to be sluggish. A skin that is not kept 
clean is more apt to become diseased. 
No matter how often underclothes are 
changed, any doctor will tell you that 
you ought to bathe often and care- 
fully, but how can you unless your 
home is supplied with a bathroom? 
It is not only your own comfort that 
must be considered but also that of 
the whole family. You are behind the 
times if you do not have a modern 


‘bathroom. 


Gooseberries May Be Trained to a low 
tree form with a single main stem, but 
the more usual method is to train to a 
bush form. In the former method all 
the eyes or buds on the cutting or 
layer are removed on that portion of 
the stem below ground, while by the 
latter method they are left on and 
thus produce many suckers for renew- 
in~ the older canes later on. But little 
pruning other than a short clipping 
back of the shoots is required for the 
first two or three years. 








“J saw your adv in A A.” 


MAKING THE MOST OF OPPORTUNITIES 


Putting Waste Water to Work 


PROF H. C., RAMSOWER, OHIO STATE UNIV 


For ages the water of the great 
Niagara had thundered over that pre- 
cipitous cliff, spending its energy in 
useless work below, until it occurred 
to man that this vast amount of fall- 
ing water could be harnessed and 
made the source of almost never- 
ending power. And now towns are 
lighted, machinery driven, heat gen- 
erated many miles from the original 
source, all by means of the mystic 
current of electricity which speeds 
along the apparently harmless cop- 
per wire. What was done at Niagara 
can be duplicated on a smaller scale 
on thousands of farms. .Our houses 
can be lighted from cellar to attic, 
our barns made as light by night as 
by day, and even our feed ground, 
corn shelled, water pumped, etc, often 
with only a small first cost, small, at 
least, when compared to the amount 
of service which such a plant will 
render. - 

To secure constant power or light 
would accomplish the same_ result 
with less water. The. average farm 
condition, however, is that of a small 








Overshot Water Wheel 


would require either a large amount 
of water working through a small 
head, or a very high head, which 
stream with a steady flow. The quan- 
tity of water need not necessarily be 
large, if the stream’s bed will permit 
damming and storing the water in a 
considerable quantity. A stream 
which will fill a 4-inch pipe at all 
times in the year will accumulate a 
reserve supply of water which wiil 
afford a surprising amount of power 
at times when it is needed for giv- 
ing light or doing other work: The 
objec: to be attained in thus storing 
up water is to secure a head or fall 
of 8 or 10 feet or more—less will do, 
but more is desirable—and at the 
same time having on hand a large 
amount of water, which may be used 
up in a short time if necessary. 


How to Utilize Water Power 


To transform the energy of this 
falling water into useful work re- 
quires some kind of water wheel or 
turbine. In the overshot wheel (see 
illustration) the water is allowed to 
fall on the buckets of the upper rim 
and by its weight turn the wheel, 
spilling the water at the bottom. This 
kind of wheel is well adapted to falls 
between 10 and 70 feet and a water 
supply of 3 to 25 cubic feet a minute. 
An overshot wheel will not develop 
the full amount of power when run- 
ning in back water, and consequently 
must be set to clear the water of the 
tail race. The efficiency of these 
wheels varies between 60 and 75%. 

Impulse wheels are used where a 
high head is available. The water is 
directed against the vanes of the 
wheel through one or more nozzles. 
Under high heads and careful in- 
stallation the _ efficiency of these 
wheels will run as high as 90%, but 
their use i+ restricted. 

The turbine wheel is, perhaps, 
most common, and is better adapted 
to average. farm conditions than ali 
other types of wheels. The water 
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enters near the shaft, around which 
the wheel revolves in a horizontal 
plane. The impact of the water 
against the buckets of the turbine as 
it is directed from the center of the 
wheel outward is the means of pro- 
ducing the force. These wheels may 
be set above or below the water of 
the tail race and run with but little 
loss in efficiency. 

A turbine of approximately five- 
horse power capacity will require 350 


cubic feet of water a minute, deliv- 
ered through a 6-inch pipe under a 
head of 16 feet. This seems like a 
good deal of water, but if the dam 


were fed by a stream flowing through 
a 4-inch pipe and completely filling 
the pipe under a 4-foot head, enough 
would be run in the remaining hours 
of the day to generate easily the re- 
quired power for four hours. Even 
20 small a stream as this, then, could 
be made to supply our lights during 
the evening and to grind feed or do 
ether work for a short length of time. 
As a matter of fact, many farmers 
have larger streams, and could con- 
struct dams sufficient for a very 
much larger supply of power 
Across a small stream on the farm 
ef Charles Call of Portage county, O, 
a dam was constructed with an elec- 
tric plant connected thereto. This is 
@escribed in another article in this 


paper. This photo was taken at a 
time of high water, and does not cor- 
sectly represent the size of the 
stream. Mr Call says that through 
the dry season the water would all 
flow through a 4-inch pipe. A por- 


for $100.. If power can be used near 
where the turbine is installed it may 
be taken directly from the turbine 
shaft by pulleys and belts. Or, as 
in Mr: Call’s case, a dynamo can be 
put in, electricity generated and car- 
ried to points where the power is re- 
quired. Here an electric motor may 
be put and various kinds of ma- 
chinery operated. Lights, of course, 
are operated directly from the 
dynamo. The five-horse power tur- 
bine will generate sufficient power to 
run about 65 16-candle power lights. 
A dynamo of similar capacity would 
co-t about $100. 

It is safe to say that for an initial 
outlay cf $300 to $500, depending on 
circumstances, iighting and power 
plants could be installed on thousands 
of farms and run for years afterward 
with practically no expense. The 
housewife could run her churn, her 
sewing machine, her cream separator, 


and could even bake her pies and 
cakes, the farmer could have power 
and lights at his command, and all 


obtained from the otherwise useless 
nearby stream. 





Care of Carriage and Harness 


HARRY, HEARL 





Before hitching to a new carriage 
see that everything is properly fitted 
with washers, two to each wheel, one 
at the point and one at the shoulder 
of the spindle; oil with a good oil, 
but not enough to overflow on varnish 


combined. A good way of tightening | 
tires is by soaking felloes in hot lin- | 


seed oil. A cast-iron trough may be 
filled with oil and placed under the 
wheel; then by turning the whole 
felloe will be thoroughly soaked. If 


such trough is not at hand put on as | 


many coats with a paint brush as the 
rim will absorb. If the carriage re- 
mains unused for some time, air occa- 
sionally to prevent mildew, and watch 
for moths in the lining. 

Harness should be washed when 
dirty with lukewarm water and castile 
soap, or harness soap which contains 
some blacking may be used. Burnish 
buckles frequently with a good silver 
polish. Be careful to keep the bit 
clean from slobber or it will soon rust. 
Solid bits are best, as they will not 


corrode. When the harness becomes 
dry it must be oiled, or cracks will 


form and the leather becomes worth- 
less. Take apart and scrub until all 


dirt and sweat are removed, then, 
when partly dry, but before dried 
hard and stiff, apply as many coats 


of neat’s-foot oil as the leather will ab- 
sorb; wipe off all. surplus grease; 
polish mountings, and finish with a 
coat of black dressing. Sweet Oil is 
best for patent leather parts. 

A good dry closet should be made in 
the carriage house for the harness, 
with hooks for each set. Always hang 
bridles from the bit unless hangers 
which retain shape as on the horse 
are provided. 





Interesting Oross —I have 
Blue Andalusian cocks on 


An 


crossed 





anes 


HARNESS THE WEALTH OF WATER AND PUT IT INTO SERVICE FOR THE FARM 


picture full of suggestiveness; a stream of generous proportions, considerable fall, and at times 


Here is a 
ef freshet difficult to control 
fn the establishment 
eesses of Charles A. Call 
tion of the dam is made 6f concrete 
# feet long, 10 feet high at the over- 
Sow. 2 feet thick at the bottom and 
Sinches thick at the top. This was put 
im to provide an overflow in times of 
heavy rains without damaging the 
bank. Off to one side and leading to 
the little building in which are housed 


the turbine and the dynamo is a 
@hanne!l taking the water to the tur- 
hine. The inflow is contr led by a 
gate, so that power can be turned 


@n or shut off at will. The waste wa- 
ter from the turbine is carried away 
through a ditch, part of. which is 
tiled. The total cost of operating this 
giant for two years after installation 
was but 48 cents. : 

A turbine large enough to. generate 
@ve-horse power can be purchased 


But with 
the latent power may be turned to account on the farm. 
of an up-to-date lighting plant, such as described on another page, 
of Portage County, O. 





the 


when the wheel is placed. Oil will 
deaden the gloss. Adjust the axle 
nuts just so the wheel will turn with- 
out friction, but yet so there is no 
perceptible play. Two sponges and 
chamois skins should be procured, one 
for the body, the other for the gears. 

Wash the wagon carefully in clean, 
cool water before using to harden the 
varnish. Wash in the shade, as the 
sun will dry water before it can be 
wiped, thus causing’ spots. Never 
rub or brush off dust or mud, but soak 
off gently. Allow no mud to dry on a 
varnished surface, or spots will surely 
result. 

Be careful to keep tires tight. More 
wheels have probably been ruined by 
slack tires than by all other causes 
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application of modern methods, 
It is some such stream as this 





utilizing a well-constructed dam, 
which may be utilized 
referring to the suc- 


pullets, and have thus secured fine 
‘layers, with a good deal of Plymouth 
Rock size «nd shape. But I believe 
a Rose Comb Buff Leghorn cock 
crossed with White Wyandotte hens 
or pullets will make an even better 
layer by about 10%. Of course, man- 
agement, especially as to feeding, has 
much to do with the egg yield.—[B. J. 
Hilmes, Hamilton County, O. 


RESOURCES IN RUNNING STREAMS 








Jone 
When Friends Make 
a Call 


Weloome them with lots of bright, cheerful, 
pleasant light. Have a bright light on the front 
porch and e good light in the barn while you put 
uptheirhoree. And have the inside of the house 
eo light and cheery that you and your guests will 
fee! bright and have a real jolly evening 
You can dc thie with home-made gas hght—the 

reatest comfort ever invented for country homes, 

nd the cost, light for light, is cheaper than 
kerosene if you use the 


OLT__ Acetylene 


reso uae 


Generator 


Over 20.00 country homes are now made pleasant 
and cheery by home-made gas, Surely you want 

our family to be as comfortable as any, This Oolt 
fight is a great comfort that you can afferd an 
that really saves you money. hy not investigate 
this important matter now? 

The U, 8. lighthouses have been using vnie Colt 
light forseven years, Itiethe sasest light made, 
Insurance experte all endorse it. It require: only 
15 minutes’ work once a month. A boy can do it all. 
This Colt light is the best improvement you oan 


pro: ~ Ic will ps pu t ite to- 

Bee fo7ee: Pek ont hModers Lighting ©” 
j.. B. COLT CO., _ 

GIA Murray Street, New York 














| the same roads, with the same loads.” 
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Which Wagon 
Would You Choose 


This letter from Guy L. Shaw, of Beards- 
wn, Ill., explains these two photographs: 
“Enclosed find photograph of a Davenport Steel 
agon and an ordinary wooden wagon—exactly 
how they looked after doing the same work, over 














Mud does not stick to Davenport wheels—but that's 
@nly one of the reasons why yeu should choose 


The Davenport 
Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon 


Roller bearings mean 30% to 50% lighter draft. 
Guaranteed to carry 6,000 pounds. Gears solid steei, 
trussed like a bridge. Steel wheels, strong spokes, 
forged into hubs and hot-riveted to tires. Nothing 
to shrink, rot or work loose. Oi! without removing 
wheels. One Davenport lasts a lifetime. Don't buy 
any wagon till you write us. Be sure to ant for Free 

.) 








BALE 18 kon HAY 


Our “Cyclone” three stroke self feed hay press 
is the latest, most powerful and most efficient 
press on the market. Each circle of the team 


presses in three Charges. The self feed auto- 


matically puts the 


ay down to the bottom 
of the bale chamber. Th 


ese two improvements 
increase capacity of 
for circular 
free trial. 











ELKHART BUGGI 


The Manufacturers in the W 


We ship for examination and approval, guaranteeing safe de- 


and also to save you money. 
May 


Elkhart Carriage & 


We Send You Our Large Catalogue? 
Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Indiana 
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itty cents for six months; in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s iplen treo Seen ehud 
of two new su a) 8 can com- 


wmence at any time during tne year. Specimen copy 
free. Canadian pF mm Ba $1.50 per year. For- 
eign, $2 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

Neeser capee thewe 10 what time Jour 
our , Or wra , shows wha 
4 seg Junel@ shows that pay- 
has been received up to June 1, 1910, and 
uld be renewed immediately ff not already sent 
Peg “jull0 to July 1, 1910, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which auswers for a receipt, 
wilt be changed accordingly. 


DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general de- 
sire of our readers, it is our custom to continue_ 
this journal to responsible subscribers, who may” 


find it inconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
brief time thereafter. If you do not wish the sub- 
scription continued after expiration, please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
im the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

GANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit 

bscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dts- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
ete., On jeation and correspondence invited. For 
Warmers’ Exchange advertising rates see that de- 
partment. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber, to the 
Amerivan Agriculturist we positively guarantee, 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
any subseriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss — 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting 
such oo" who may prove to be a deliberate 

but we do not Undertake to adjust 


To take advantage of guara 
written complaint must be made to _ pubteher 
within one w from date of any unsa 
transaction, with proofs of the swindle and loss, 
and within one month from the date when the 
advertisement appeared, and the subscriber must 
prove that in writing to the advertiser he said: 

“1 saw your adv in the old reliable A A." 
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avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Myrick Building 
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NEW YORK, JULY 2, 1910 
Improving Home Comforts 


The four chief factors which make 
for home comfort are, adequate and 
ecvnvenient water supply, abundant 
heat, ample light and sanitary dis- 
posal of sewage. Appreciation of the 
truth of this statement is seen all 
over the country. 

Probably the most general improve- 
ments have been made in the water 
supply. Thousands of farm kitchens 
have been provided with pumps for 
both soft and hard water, and with 
sinks to carry away the waste water, 
This was a primary step. The most 
thoughtful farmers have gone fur- 
ther; they have installed home water 
works of some kind. Windmills, hy- 
draulic rams and patented apparatus, 
as well as gasoline engines, are now so 
inexpensive and save so much human 
wear and tear that they are relied 
upon to supply abundant water, both 
to the house with its kitchen, laundry 
and bathroom, and to the barn with 
its live stock. The prodigious amount 
of labor that such systems save can 
be appreciated only by those who in 
former days had to draw or pump 
water. 

The problem 
home is being solved by 
more farmers every year. 
fewer stoves with their 
dust and multiplied labor and atten- 
tion are being run edch year, and 
steadily increasing numbers of steam, 
hot water and hot air apparatus are 
being instailed in the old homes. The 
satisfaction and comfort that these 
systems give is so well known that 





of heating the farm 
more and 
Fewer and 
attendant 


very few farmhouses are being built 
without boilers or furnaces, or, at 
least, provision for one of these sys- 


None are so loud in 
ways of warming the 
people who have 


tems of heating. 
praise of these 
home as 


those 


known the old, dirty, laborious and 
none too comfortable way with stoves. 

It is not everyone who can have 
electric lights, and yet in the neigh- 
borhood of trolley lines many farmers 
are enjoying this comfort. Not a few 
have installed their own lighting and 
power plants. A much larger num- 
ber, however, have established home 
gas plants, especially for acetylene 
light, which is by far the most satis- 
factory means of lighting isolated 
houses and buildings. And a still 
larger number have adopted one or 
another of the many improved lamps 
now upon the market. These meth- 
ods of improved lighting are all just- 
ly popular because they give an in- 
creased amount of light with a 
reduced amount of fuel and labor. 

No improvement in farm living, 
however, equals in importance or 
popularity the sanitary disposal of 
sewage. Of course, this method is 
dependent upon an adequate supply 
of water, and is best managed by 
means of the sanitary cesspool de- 
seribed in another column. Even if 
this were no more efficient than the 
ordinary cesspool it would deserve its 
popularity because of its obviously 
increased comfort over the primitive 
methods it is steadily replacing. 

It is evident from the rapid im- 
provements being wrought in farm 
living that the fact is being apprev~ 
ciated more and more each year that 
the judicious expenditure of money 
is far more desirable than penurious 
hoarding. Thinking farmers have 
learned that money hoarded is money 
Stagnated. They have learned that 
activity is the keynote of right living, 
that now is the time to live, now is 
the time to enjoy, and now is 
the time to lay the foundation of still 
better living and enjoyment. Hence, 
the unprecedented improvement of 
farm life, especially in the four di- 
rections noted. 


The Farm Library 








The farm library is indispensable 
to good farming. The up-to-date 
farmer must look te books and agri- 
cultural journals with as much re- 
spect as the lawyer or doctor or min- 
ister to his professional literature. 
Not only is there instruction and in- 
spiration and help to be got from 
books, but they influence the young 
people of the home. As soon as & 
library is started in a farm home, 
that farm at once becomes a business 
farm and the farmer at once a busi- 
ness farmer. <A good sign of the ag- 
ricultural times is this tendency to es- 
tablish farm libraries in the homes. 

To make a start, only a small list 
of books is necessary. A new one add- 
ed from time to time and this con- 
tinued month to month and from 
year to year, will soon bring to the 
hands of the farmer a constant help. 
As these books are studied they will 
be more and more relied upon, and 
the business of farming will take on 
more of the spirit of a profession. 
Not only the farmer, but his entire 
family, will take pleasure in being 
thus associated with a work in which 
education and training and study are 


as much a part as is the case with 
law or medicine or theology. Don’t 
neglect the farm library. Start it as 
soon as possible, get a few books, 
and plan to add to the list every year 
as new books are published, and 
along such lines and on such sub- 
jects as especially interest you. 





National Home Betterment 


One hundred and thirty-four years 
ago a handful of American colonists 
began a campaign of home better- 
ment that has improved the life of 
the civilized world. They decided 
that the time had arrived when ob- 
stacles to national well-being should 


be removed. Their contention was 
not fundamentally with an obdurate 
mother country, but with the system 
that country then followed, a system 


faulty in its basis and application 
and not destined to accomplish the 
highest good of the.human race. 
They built the cradle of civil liberties 








EDITORIAL — 


in which the independence of the in- 
dividual citizen not only of the United 
States but of the world has been 
nurtured. For since that date, July 
4, 1776, every civilized country has 
been modifying its government in 
favor of the individual rather than of 
its system. 

In the atmosphere of individual 
civil rights the arts of peace have 
thrived amazingly in the United 
States. The stalwart young nation is 
the wonder of the world. Plenty has 
pursued its policy of progress. Its cit- 
izens have reaped a thousandfold. In- 
dependence day thus means far more 
than the celebration of an event in 
the distant past. It is a national fes- 
tival which registers the constant and 
healthy progress of peace and good 
wH! at home and abroad. In this 
national jubilation everyone should 
join. Individually we should today 
celebrate our own independence of 
outgrown methods in every line of 
effort. In any and every way that 
we have improved home life we 
should especially rejoice, not only be- 
cause we have augmented our com- 
fort, but because cur silent influence 
for the good of the community is a 
potent factor in the world’s welfare. 





The New York state college of ag- 
riculture poultry department is to 
have a $90,000 
Poultry Interests building. Gov 
Boosted Hughes has signed 
a bill earrying 
with it an appropriation for this sum 
of money. Probably this is the 
largest appropriation ever made for 
any poultry preject in connection with 
an agricultural college or experi- 
ment station. In the sense that it 
has established a precedent and has 
set the pace for other institutions, it 
is epoch-making. Many of the 
leading states and the provinces of 
Canada, it is confidently believed, will 
quickly follow in the wake of this 
movement for the improvement of 
poultry. Had it not been widely 
known that the poultry department 
of this college has grown during the 
past few years from practically noth- 
ing to one of the most congested de- 
partments in the institution, and had 
it not been known that this growth is 
due to the energy and ability of Prof 
James E. Rice, it is doubtful if the 
institution would now rejoice in its 
present good fortune. Upon the con- 
viction that the department under 
Prof Rice’s guidance is doing incal- 
culable good not only to the poultry 
interests of the Empire state, but also 
to the whole country, New York poul- 
trymen and farmers individually and 
through their various organizations 
exhibited a confidence and a unity 
that in no other way could have been 
exercised so signally in working for 
the good of the industry. 





The anniversary of the greatest 
event in our history is close upon us, 
that of a nation’s birth. 

Patriotism It should be a day of 
and Sense full-hearted, free rejoic- 
ing, a day of enthusiasm: 

and patriotic expression. Alas, that 
in hundreds of homes it is a day of 
mourning, and in thousands of other 
homes a day of sadness and vain re- 
grets because of the members of the 
family groups who are maimed for 
life, as a result of celebrations of the 
so-called glorious Fourth. In nearly 
every portion of the country are 
springing up spontaneous movements 
to curtail the long-abused license to 
use dangerous explosives indiscrimi- 
nately. In country and city alike 
there is &@ movement toward a sane, 
wholesome celebration. All of these 
movements should be given the most 
earnest, hearty support of every think- 
ing man and woman. Fourth of July 
has become a national horror. Every 
year more than a hundred people are 
killed, and the list of seriously: in- 
jured, runs annually into the thou- 
sands. Who is to blame? The parents 
very largely. Teach the children that 
they can have just as good a time, 
and celebrate just as truly, just as 
patriotically, and with just as much 
enthusiasm in safe ways as in the 
reckless explosion of gunpowder. 
Teach them to respect the rights of 








others, 
make 
they can, but teach them to make it 
in the right place and at the proper 


By all’ means let the boys 
a noise! Let them make all 


hour. Fourth of July must ever be 
a day to stir the patriotic sentiment 
to its utmost. It is the one day which 
is wholly our own. No other nation 
has any claim in it whatsoever. It is 
a day for rejoicing, merrymaking, 
and civic demonstration. No ham. 
let is too small, no farmhouse too 
isolated to participate. But let us be 
sane and reasonable. Let us remember 
the tortured nerves of the ill among 
us. Let us honor the childish fears 
of the aged. Let us watch over and 
guard the safety of the helpless. Let 
us show our patriotism by observing. 
the rights of others at the same time 
that we help to make the eagle 
scream. i 





The opening of another year begins 
also a new volume for American Ag- 
riculturist, and what 


A New Volume better introduction 
at Hand than to_ place the 


emphasis on the 
betterment of the farm home. With 
the spirit of true optimism the out- 
look is one forward rather than back- 
ward. Yet we may indulge in a bit 
of reminiscence in calling attention to 
the fact that Volume 85, covering the 
first half of 1910; consisted of exactly 
836 ample pages, replete with stimu- 
lating and helpful matter of valve to 
farmers and the farmer's family. 
This is true in the pages devoted to the 
various activities of the farm and the 
home, and also of the announcements 
made by our advertisers; a big vol- 
ume here, as large as a Webster’s dic- 
tionary. Add to it the coming six 
months’ volume, and all for the very 
modest figure of $1, covering an en- 
tire year. Bv the way, referring to 
our advertisers, don’t forget they 
stand for integrity and fair dealing; 
also the further fact that our guaran- 
tee printed on this page adequately 
protects our subscribers. 


Truck Grows Fertilizers 


CaY W. MONTGOMERY, LICKING COUNTY, 0 








I am a trucker and fruit grower 
and am making a study of the re- 
sults of the use of fertilizers. From 
different experiments I concluded that 
nitrate of soda was the best source 
of nitrogen. The first lesson I fixed 
in my mind was the fact that only 
three plant food elements, nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium, are need- 
ed in fertilizers. In preparing my 
material I figure out the number of 
pounds of nitrogen, if any, that is need- 
ed, on the acre of iand to be planted. 
For instance, if I think 20 pounds of 
nitrogen are needed, I dump into the 
trough 135 pounds nitrate of soda, the 
soda analyzing 15%. The per cent 
denotes the number of pounds plant 
food in 100 pounds of material. 

Next I figure out the number of 
pounds phosphoric acid I will need 
an acre. I usually depend on acid 
phosphate (treated rock) as the 
source. I am now buying a 16% 
goods; always buy the highest per 
cent possible. If I think I need about 
40 pounds phosphoric acid. I dump 
into the trough two sacks (125 pounds 
each) acid phosphate. 

Next comes the potash, I use mu- 
riate, 50% potash, because this is the 
cheapest source and no detrimental 
effects front its use have developed 
on my farm. I put into the trough 
twice the number of pounds of the 
muriate as I think I need of potash. 
Now shovel back and -forth and if 
there be lumps, screen through a 
sand screen, putting lumps in one 
end of the trough crushing them and 
then -mix in again. And this is the 
process, figuring out for each crop 
and each piece of land the number 
of pounds of each plant food element 
needed. I then set the drill tv put 
on as many pounds an acre as I have 
total pounds of the mixture, 

When nitrogen is not needed the 
materials are mixed on rainy days 
and sacked up ready for use, keeping 
the doors shut, however, or the pot- 
ash will draw moisture from the at- 
mosphere, 


















adjourned after ac- 
in a very 
Pres 
Taft deserves credit for securing the 


Congress has 
complishing a great deal 
short time at the last session. 


passage of some ery important leg- 
islation, much of which congress was 
really reluctant to pass. Not all of 
his legislative program went through, 
but the more important measures 
were enacted. Among them were the 
following : 

Revision of the railroad laws; the 
creation of a commerce court and ex- 


tending the authority of the inter- 
state commerce commission; author- 
izing the establishment of postal 


savings banks; admitting Arizona and 
New Mexico as separate states; giving 
the president unlimited authority to 
withdraw public lands for conserva- 
tion purposes; authorizing the issue 
of $20, in certificates of in- 
debtedness to complete reclamation 
projects; extending the activities of 
the tariff board and appropriating 

COO for its use; providing for 
Publicity of congressional campaign 
contribution. 

These achievements on the part of 
Pres Taft in part offset the disap- 
pointment of the people that he failed 
to secure a better tariff law last year. 
Even Pres Roosevelt never secured 
the passage of so much important 
legislation as that of the session just 
closed. 


Passenger Airship 





Regular airship passenger service 
has been established by Count Zeppe- 
lin, with one of his big dirigible bal- 
loons between Friederichshafen and 
Dusseldorf, Germany, a distance of 300 
miles. Twenty passengers are carried 
and the time is nine hours. The air- 
ship is equipped with a restaurant, 
which supplies the passengers with 
a buffet service, such as is afforded on 
railway parlor cars. Zeppelin’s air- 
shi is called the Deutschland. It 

85 feet long and 46 feet wide. Its 
three motors have a total of 300-horse 
power. 


Cost of Living Report 





The special committee of the United 
States senate of which Senator Lodge 
is chairman, that has been investigat- 
ing the high cost of living fas made 
a report. The majority found that 
the many causes contributing to the 
advance in prices include the follow- 


ing: 

Increased. cost of production of 
farm products by reason of higher 
land values and higher wages; in- 


creased demand for farm products; 
shifting population from food produ- 
cing to food consuming occupations 
and localities; immigration to food 
consuming localities; reduced fertility 
of land resulting in lower average 
production or increased cost of ferti- 
lizers; increased banking facilities in 
agricultural localities which enable 
farmers to hold their crops and mar- 
ket them at higher prices. It was 
found this not only steadied prices, 
but had a tendency to increase them. 
Reduced supply, convenient to trans- 
portation facilities ofsuch commodities 
as timber. Cold storage plants which 
resulted in preventing extreme fluc- 
tuations of prices, but enable whole- 
salers to buy and sell at the best pos- 
Sible advantage tending to advance 
price. Increased cost of distribution, 
industrial combinations, organizations 
of producers and dealers, advertising, 
increased money supply, over-capital- 
ization, high standard of living. The 
conclusion was reached by the ma- 
jority of the committee that the tariff 
had nv material effect in advancing 
prices during the past decade. 

A minority report is to be 
mitted later. 


sub- 


The republican state convention in 
Pennsylvania has nominated for gov- 
ernor John K. Tener, who is a mem- 
ber of congress from the 24th district. 
He was,formerly a professional base- 
ball player and is now a banker. The 
platform indorses the Payne tariff 
bill, the administration of Pres Taft, 
and says that the increase in the cost 
of living cannot be attributed to the 
tariff. 





Briefly Told 


Theodore Roosevelt has returaed to 
his duties as contributing editor of 
the Outlook at New York. 


—__ 


The New York socialists have nom- 
inated for governor Charles Edward 
Russell, the magazine writer. 





The committee that has been inves- 
tigating the Ballinger-Pinchot row 
announces that it expects to report in 
September. 


Although Theodore Roosevelt re- 


fuses to talk politics yet, it has be- 
come Known that ‘he intends to 
Plunge into the fight in New York 


state this fall and do what he can 
to help carry the state for -the repub- 
lican party. 


The Minnesota republican conven- 
tion renominated for governor A. O. 
Eberhart and for lieutenant-governor, 
S. Y. Gordon. United States Senator 
Clapp was renominated and the ad- 
ministration of Pres Taft was in- 
dorsed. A resolution indorsing Roose- 
velt policies was tabled. 


A reorganization of the president's 
cabinet is said to be in prospect for 
the near future. Sec Ballinger’s family 
are reported to be shipping household 
goods to Seattle, and his early retire- 
ment is confidently expected. There 
are likely to be other changes in the 
president’s cabinet. 


It is reported from Washington that 
this session of congress will end peace- 
fully and that through the efforts of 
Pres Taft the insurgents have prom- 
ised not to depose Speaker Cannon yet. 
The president did not want any more 
quarreling in the house this session, in 
order that the various important 
measures pending might not be jeop- 
ardized, and the effect upon the elec- 
tions next fall was feared. 


The democrats of Ohio in state con- 
vention have .enominated Judson Har- 
mon for governor and have indorsed 
him for the presidential nomination. 
For lieutenant-governor, Atlee Pom- 
erene of Canton was nominated. The 
suggestion made by William J. Bryan 
that the Ohio democrats should in- 
dorse a candidate for United States 
senator was « feated by a large ma- 
jority 

Suit has been brought by the atto-- 
ney-general of Missouri to oust five 
big packing companies from that 
state. The complaint against them is 
for alleged violation of the anti-trust 
law and conspiracy to control prices 
of live stock, po !try, butter and eggs, 
dairy and agricultural products, as 
well as meats. The companies involved 
are the Armour packing company, 
Swift & Co, Morris & Co, Hammond 
packing company, and the St Lovis 
dressed beef and provision company. 


The committee of the United States 
senate which has been chosen to in- 
vestigate the bribery charges pend- 
ing against Senator Lorimer of Illinois 
consists of the following senators: 
Chairman Burrows of ‘Michigan, Dil- 
lingham of Vermont, Gamble of South 
Dakota, Heyburn of Idaho, all repub- 
licans, and Frazier of Tennessee, 
Paynter of Kentucky, and Johnston of 
Alabama, democrats. The chairman 
has announced that hearings will not 
be begun until after congress adjourns 
but that a report will be ready to sub- 
mit the first day of the next session in 
December. 


There was a lively 
congress Over a section in the sundry 
civil bill, which was passed by the 
house but rejected by the senate, ex- 
empting labor and farm organizations 
from liability to prosecution under the 
Sherman anti-trust law. The president 
threatened to veto the measure for 
this immunity-which he regarded as 
unconstitutional class legislation. The 
house receded from its former posi- 
tion and the provision of the bill ap- 
propriates $100,000 to prosecute viola- 
tion of the anti-trust law without any 
exemption. 


The postal savings bank bill was 
finally passed by the United States sen- 
ate in just the form in which it was 
passed by the house! The vote was 
44 to 25. The house bill was -gen- 
erally regarded as better than the bill 
o iginally passed by the senate. Only 
one democrat voted for it, Chamber- 
lain of Oregon. The measure has been 
signed by Pres Taft and will become 
effective after 60 days. The republican 

was pledged to enact such a 


controversy in 








CURRENT EVENTS 


measure but most of the party lead- 
ers were opposed to it or indifferent. 
Put for the insistence of Pres Taft it 
would not have been passed at this 
session. 


Responding to the call of Gov 
Hughes, the New York legislature has 
returned for an extra session in order 
to consider the bill for direct nomina- 
tions which the governor has so long 
urged unsuccessfully. Gov Hughes has 
reduced the annual state appropria- 
tion by nearly $5,000,000 by vetoing 
various financial measures and cutting 
out items for the annual appropria- 
tion bill... Appropriations still leave 
the prospect of a deficit of $5,000,000 
over the estimated revenues. 


One of the most brilliant weddings 
of recent times was that of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr, and Miss Eleanor But- 
ler Alexander, which occurred at New 
York a few days after the arrival of 
the ex-president. One of the unusual 
features was Miss Alexander's escort 
to the church by a mounted officer, 
formerly of the Rough Rider regi- 
ment which Theodore Roosevelt led 
in Cuba. Among the guests were 42 
Rough Riders in full uniform. The 
floral decorations were very elaborate 
and beautiful. Young Mr and Mrs 
Roosevelt will live ‘at San Francisco, 
where on September 1 he will assume 
the position of sales’ manager for the 
Hartford carpet corporation. 
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LIVE STOOK 


BUY A WELL-BRED AYRSHIRE bull a 
increase the all-around value of your herd. 
Fano Willoughby, Ohio. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS for sale at 
prices. B. 8S. DETRICK, Sugar Run, P 


FOR SALE—Regis 
dollars. W. BE. LANK 


JERSEY RED PIGS—Choice 
EK. L. ALBERTSON, Hope, N J. 


LARGE a Se 
D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


OuTHT 





farmers’ 





red Ayrshire bull, one hundred 


Milford, Del 





males, six dollars. 





pigs. ROBERT 


15 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS, strong, lively fellows, $.99 each, 
el Comb 4 oe “yas vigorous, free range, 
thor bred Safe guaranteed. 


ugh delivery 
wi ESLEY GRINNEL L., N Y. 


Sodus, 





262-EGG 
exclusively ; 


STRAIN Single Comb White C= a in} 
15 Ct $1.75 delivered: 25 chicks §5. 
Circular free.. GRANT MOYER, Port Plain, N Y. 


WANTED— White hatched 
Give price and DYER, 
Wingdale, N ¥. 

THREE CHOICE half-breed Duston White Wyan- 


dotte aoe $2 each. MARJORIE YOUNG, Mex- 
ico, N 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 





Leghorn pullets, April 
particulars. THOMAS 














AGENTS WANTED 


Bh daily selling our Handy Tool, 13 
one.  Lightni seller. free. 
THOMAS MFG COMPAN 458 Third Day - 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED —Raiprey mail clerks, government clerks 
at Washington, City mail carriers and post- 
Office clerks. High ye short hours, annual 
cations, steady work, common education suffictent. 
Examinations announced everywhere 15th. 
Country residents eligible. Influence of any kind 
unnecessary Over 15,000 appointments every year 
Candidates prepared free. Write immediately 

achedule showing places of examinations. RAN 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept U 19, Rochester, N 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Aid Scclety has on its lists 
men wishing to obtain employment upon farms. Most 
of them are without experience, but they are able- 
bodied and willing to work They speak little or no 
English, although many of them speak German. If 
you can make use of such help. please communicate 
with us, stating what you will pay, whether the work 
is permanent, and whether you prefer » single or mar- 
We are a philanthropic organization, whose 
object it is to assist and encourage Jews to become 
We charge no commission to employer or 

Address FARM LABOR BUREAU, 114 
Second Avenue, New York City 


PRACTICAL INTELLIGENT CHRISTIAN, 2, 
wishes permanent connection with a first-class Chris- 
tian farmer, who makes a specialty of some agricul- 
tural pursuit I wish to invest and share reaponsi- 
bilities LUDWIG 8. SCHWARTZ, 812 Ne Sth St, 
Philadelphia 


ITALIAN FARM HELP and Italian colonists sup- 
plied free of charge by the LABOR aly me gh od 
OFFICE FOR ITALIANS, 58 oeee S treet, New 
York City (telephone 1198 Franklin 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 

















Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Hach 





Week 

BIG OSWEGO COUNTY FARM-—$1200; half cash 
Well-located Sl-acre farm; will keep 10 cows, 
horses; smooth, gently rolling fields; produce good 
crops; on main road Rome to Oswego: near schools, 
neighbors; only 3 miles to railroad; 6-room cot- 
tage, od barn; pure apring water; estate must 
be settled, and if taken before haying price only 
$1200; $600 cash. balance easy terms. For fur- 


ther details and traveling directions to see this and 
other splendid farms and country homes from $1000 
up see page 12, “Strout’s’Farm Catalog No 30,"" co 
free. Station 1096, E. A. STROUT, 47 W 34th St, 
cor B'way. N Y 





SEE our special Live Stock Dept in this issue for 
other breeders’ cards. 


LARGE re oe SOCRSEIEES. 
LEY, Frewsburg. N 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AGRICULTURE, rural science. 





A. A. BRAD- 





ALL BOOKS ON 
fruits and area, live stock, dairy, poultry, for school 
or farm. Est 1842. ————s JUDD 
©O, 4394 Lafayette St, New York. Catalog free, in- 
quirtes answered. 


CARDS HAND WRITTEN, 20c per dozen. Very 
2 


fine. Business cards printed, ore per 1606. H. W. 
CLARK, Route No 2, Leechburg, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS—The plants 
are thinned by hand and have an average of 4 square 


inches of space each over the whole field. Stocky 
plants with heavy reats. . By our method of treatment 
the plants have a root system vearly as large as 
transplanted plants We guarantee the root system 
to be 59 per cent larger than on any other plants. 
Not how cheap, but how good Celery plants (im- 
ported seed; our own importation). $1.40 per 1000, 
500 Sic, Golden Self-Bleaching. White Plume, Giant 
Pascal, Winter Queen. Cabbage plants. All Head 
Karly. Succession, Surehead, Flat Dutch, Danish 
Batihead, $1 per 1000, 5000 $3.50. Send for circu- 
lar and sample.order of 1000 of these plants and 
you will not buy others however cheap. Tomatoes, 
New Stone, Paragon, Trophy, $1.50 Transplanted 
cabbage, $2. Plant list free. F. W. ROCHELLE & 


SONS. Drawer 5, Chester, 
exclusively. 


_ NJ. 


Eleven years plants 





T5e per hundred 
for free 


INOCULATED ALFALFA aes. 
pounds, sie per ton, f o b Send 
booklet, ‘“‘How to Grow Alfalfa. a DR A. SOMEB- 





VILLE, Chest Springs, Cambria Co, Pa 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use; 
comfortable. durable and cheap. A pleasure to answer 
inquiries for booklet and price. ROY BROTHERS, 
rnet, Vt. 





WILL  - and horse 


power. WM 
DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOOK 


ge pnt machine 
MPIE. Amsterdam. Y¥ 





SB ae | PUPPIES—Write for descriptions and 
Handsome and price cheap. ENGLISH 
WALNUT FARM, Lockport, N Y. 





5000 TAKES 260-ACRE FARM, valuable timber, 
abundance fruit, never failing supply water, well and 
springs, creek road, 1l4-room house, 2 large barns, 
shed attached, school, church, creamery, store 108 
SF R F D, telephone. $2000 cash, balance caay, 
term: Write for other descriptive farm bargains. 


VALLEY .” AGENCY, Front and Park Streets, 
Owego, N 











10 ACRES FRUIT FARM, at station, small good 
bulidings, 100 thrifiy fruit trees, 2 acres berrics, 1% 
acres grapes. all for $950 Terms $450 cash Also 
42-acre farm, 6-reom dwelling, good barn, plenty 
timber, 25 acres in flelds, 400 fruit trees, all crops, 
horse, implements, poultry, ell for $2000 Owner old 
and ill. Must sell, only $500 cash. See No 4, list 6. 
Copy free J. D. HAWKINS, Dover, Delaware 

FOR SALE—® miles from Syracuse, N Y, 188- 
acre farm; 160 acres tile drained. the remainier 
timber Two sets buildings with silos and all im- 
provements No stone Land in high state of cui- 
tivation Income from farm last year $4500 Price 
per acre $74 Also farm of 120 acres for $5000, 
W. H. WOODWORTH, Centra! Square, N ¥ 

HERE 18 A FARM In the Berkshire hills for 
business or pleasure, or both 180 acres: carries (0 
cows, 2 houses, heat, bath and all improvements. Run- 
ning water, large barns, close to trolleys and ratiroad 
Few minutes’ drive from Stockbridge; surrounded byw 
wealthy people; price $8500 BOX FIVE, So Lee, 
Mass. 





Py TONS OF HAY and 75 bushels of shelled 
per acre. two crops every year on the same 
land is possible in Delaware. For information about 


this wonderful commonwealth, address STAVE BOARD 











OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Del. 

87 ACRES—Good house. 5 reoms, two barne 30x40, 
24x36 Well watered Near rai'road town $2600, 
$1000) = cash HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego, 
Tioga Co, N Y 

25 MARYLAND FARMS Very cheap. THOS F, 
COX, Federalshburg. Md 

BARNES, Henderson, 


FARM FOR SALE. J. 8. 
N Cc. 








Good Returns on Turkeys 


American Agricilturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: The adv we put 
in the Farmers’ Exchange depart- 
ment Of your paper brought us good 
returns. We could have sold a great 
many more turkeys,—[A. J. Wiltsie, 


Jerusalem, N Y. 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


THE BACK TO THE FARM IDEA IS STRONGER 
IN NEW YORK THAN IN ANY OTHER STATE. 
THE CITY FELLOWS HAVE CAUGHT: THE 
INFECTION; AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS ARE 
MORE IMPRESSED WITH THE DIGNITY OF 
EARNING THEIR LIVING FROM THE LAND 
THAN AT ANY PERIOD OF THE LONG YEARS 
OF THE PAST. THIS IS ALL VERY INTER- 
ESTING AND IS WORTH SOMETHING. IT IS A 
REAL SIGN OF THE TIMES. BY UNITED 
EFFORT WE CAN MAKE OUR FARMS MORE 
PRODUCTIVE AND MORE PROFITABLE; AND 
THERE ARE TO BE MORE AND HAPPIER 
HOMES. THIS HOME EDITION IS PROVIDED 
FOR YOU TO SEE THAT YOUR COMMUNITIES 
ARE NOT NEGLECTED. WRITE ME PERSON- 
ALLY ABOUT YOUR CROPS, LIVE STOCK, 
AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS AND ABOUT YOUR 
SUCCESSES AND FAILURES. | SHALL BE GLAD 
TO HEAR ABOUT THE SEASON’S ACTIVITIES 
IN DAIRYING, CROP RAISING, TRUCKING, 
FRUIT GROWING AND ALL PHASES OF LIVE 
STOCK WORK. |! SHALL APPRECIATE A LET- 
TER OR A POSTAL AT ANY TIME. 


Cditer American Agriculturist. 


NEW YORK 


Hannibal, Oswego Co—Some fields 
of corn are up, others not planted 
yet. The weather is very uncertain 
with plenty of rain. Quite a lot of 
potatoes planted. Oats look very 
good. Old meadows very light, new 
meadows promise to be good, espe- 
cially clover. Veal calves sell for 7c 
p_lb. Butter sells at Z5c p lb Eggs 
22c p doz. Dressed fowls bring 20c p 
lb, William Draper, Jr, is making 
extensive improvements on his build- 
ings. He expects to build a silo this 
summer, Judson Stevenson is build~ 
ing a large addition to his house. The 
contractors are erecting a fine bridge 
at Hannibal on the Oswego _ road. 
They receive over 30,000 lbs milk at 
the butter and cheese factory. 


Johnsbury, Warren Co—Planting 
all done and a larger acreage has 
been planted to all crops. The ground 
was in condition to work so early that 
there has been time for all planting. 
We are having frequent rains. Grass 
looks fairly well on all new seeding. 
Old meadows ‘adly killed out by the 
dry season and there will be a light 
crop. A large amount of fodder corn is 
being put in. R. T. Armstrong, census 
enumerator, reports tne live stock of 
the town less than one-half the aver- 
age. Some sections were visited by 
a frost June 3-4, and crops quite bad- 
ly damaged. Quite a number of fields 
of corn on wet ground rotted, which 
was replanted or sown to oats. The 
roads are in fine condition and «re 
convincing the peoyle that the money 
system is a great improvement over 
the old method. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co—H. 
P. Hood & Sons are paying for milk 
delivered at their creamery during 
June $1 p can of 85 lbs. The farm- 
ers of Buskirks and Eagle Bridge are 
eontemplating erecting a creamery 
and cheese factory near the Boston 
and Maine R R on lands of Clifford 
Guile. Oats are looking bad on ac- 
count of cold, wet weather. Pastures 
and meadow lands are doing nicely. 
The low lands are pushing ahead. 
The farmers, many of which, signed 
with the Boston co-operative assn 
are keeping their milk home, having 
purchased separators. They find 
that selling butter is slow for there 
are sO many at it. The acreage of 
potatoes is large. Farmers have not 
pecome disheartened because’ they 
held for higher prices and only re- 
ceive 55c bbl, when last fall out of 
the field $1.50 was refused. 


Winthrop, St Lawrence Co—Up to 
June 12 it has been wet and cool, de- 
laying work and vegetation. The frost 
June 4 was severe, but no very great 
harm was done. Oats are fine and 
corn small and stand not very good. 
Some are just through planting. Ap- 
ples promise a large crop, but may 
drop bhadly later. Skimmilk calves 
vring 4 and 5c p Ib, pork 12c, butter 
27 to 28, eggs 21lc p doz, beef $7 and 

p 100 lbs. May milk nets patrons 
ef Elliott creamery $1.14 p 100 Ibs, 
skim milk 25e¢ p 100 Ibs. 





Clayton, Jefferson Co—Cold, back- 
ward spring delayed crops to a great 
extent although grain and grass are 
jooking fairly well. At present new 
seeding promises a big crop. Corn is 
the smallest at date known in years 
smd many have had to plant over. Pas- 
tures are looking fair and a normal 
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AMONG ‘THE’ FARMERS 


milk flow is being received. All farm 
products are high in price and the de- 
mand is good. 


Union Center, Broome Co—Late 
frosts did some damage to fruit and 
early potatoes. The frequent rains 
make the ground too soft for tillage. 
We have the promise of an average 
hay crop. Pastures are good. Oats 
on dry ground are looking fine. Our 
creamery paid its patrons from $1.01 
to $1.71 p 100 lbs for May milk be- 
sides returning the skim milk to the 
patrons. 

Co-operation of Fruit Growers—At 


a meeting held recently at German- 
town, the Germantown co-operative 
growers’ assn was formed. About 200 
of the largest and most progressive 
growers of this section became char- 
ter members. The meeting was pre- 
sided over, by Attorney Cooms. 


Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co—On 
account of the cold, rainy weather, 
many farmers have just finished plant- 
ing corn. Grass and grain look good. 
Cows are doing well. About the same 
acreage has been planted but'it is very 
uneven, The seed was frosted last 
winter. Hay crop not as far advanced 
as usual, but clover is abundant. Old 
hay is scarce. Oats are fair, but some 
pieces are full- of charlet from western 
seed. Strawberries are planted, but 
not cf a good flavor. 

Fruit Growers’ Meeting—The New 
York state fruit growers’ assn will 
hold its annual summer meeting at 
Sodus in Wayne Co some time during 
the first week in August. The exact 
date and program will be announced 
later. Irquiries will be answered by 
Sec E. C. Gillette of Penn Yan. 


~xtra Prizes for Horses—Besides the 
regular prizes in Section 1, classes 
1 to 12 inclusive at the New York 
state fair in Sept, the Percheron reg- 

ry company offers special first and 
second prizes of gold and silver med- 
als respectively for pure-bred Per- 
cherons. To be eeligible, animals must 
be recorded in the Percheron registry 
and the exhibitor must be a member 
of the Percheron registry company and 
recorded owner of the animal. 

West ' Hebron, Washington Co— 
While grass and potatoes have made 
a good growth, corn is very small and 
backward. The rye crop is most 
abundant, straw very tall and filling 
well. Pasturage is fine and in conse- 
quence dairies are milking well and 
cheese is bringing a good price. Some 
shipments of May cheese sold for 15c 
p lb. 


North Nassau, Renssalaer Co— 


Spring has been so cold and wet that 
farmers are behind with work. Some 
are just putting in corn. Some gar- 
dens are unmade, while others have 
had to be planted over. The past few 
days have been quite warm and sunny. 
Rye is growing luxuriantly and the 
prospect isegood for an abundant hay 
crop. Old hay earlier in the season 
was in good demand, and sold for $15 
a ton at the barn. Pigs very scarce, 
and bringin- $5 at 4 weeks old. But- 
ter 30c p lb, and eggs 22 25 


22 to 25c p doz. 


Ontario Co—Good summer 
Some alfalfa cut. Some will 
cut clover soon, New seeding is very 
heavy, but some old meadows are 
looking quite light. Wheat is all head- 
ed out and is looking fine. 


Geneva, 
weather. 


Ravena, Albany Co—Plenty of rain 
and nice warm weather are making 
crops grow. Strawberries are very 
plentiful and they are of exceptionally 
fine quality. The price is very low, 
however, most offerings bringing only 
he p qt. The hay crop is very promis- 
ing The corn that was sown early 
did not start well because of the wet 
weather. Consequently green corn will 
undoubtedly bring extra good prices. 


~~ 





At Syracuse, plentiful supply of gar- 
den truck makes prices easier. Green 
peas have dropped to SOc p_ bu, 
although a few choice lots bring $1. 
Potatoes 25c@30c p bu: strawberries 
holding firm at 5@S8e p qt, receipts 
heavy, but there is a good demand 
for good quality fruit. Eggs scarce, 
but there is not much inclination to 
advance prices, which have been hold- 
ing at 22@25e p doz for several days. 
Dairy butter 27@30c p Ib, live fowls 
17@18c, broilers 28@30c, asparagus 
72@S84c.p doz behs, beets 6O@Tic p 
bu, celery 35@50c p doz, cabbage 12c 
p head, spinach 25@30c p bu, apples 
$1.25@1.75, timothy hay 16@18 p ton, 
alfalfa 14@16, rye straw do, oat 10@ 
11, shelled oats 40@50c p bu. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, June 27-—-Last week 
the cattle market held about steady 
on best grades of dry-fed steers un- 
til Friday, closing weak; other grades 
of steers still further declined after 
Monday 20@35c, bulls. were easier, 
cows fell off 25@50c. Veals on Wed- 
nesday dropped 25@50c, and on Fri- 
day still further eased off 25c, but- 
termilks fell off 50@T5c. The selling 
range for the week was: Steers $5. 25 
@8.65, stags and oxen 6.25@6.90, 
bulls 4.50@6.35, cows 2.50 @ 5.50, veal 
calves 6.50@9.62%, culls 5@7, but- 
termilks 4.50@6. Milech cows sold 
steady to strong at 28@65 ea, choice 
quoted at 70@75. 

Today there were 39 cars of cat- 
tle and 4480 calves on sale. Steers 
were extremely dull and prices 15@ 
25c lower without a clearance, bulls 
and cows 15@50c lower, with a slack 
demand at the reduction. Prime and 
choice veals were steady to strong 
with some sales 25c higher; the un- 
der grades steady to 25c lower, but- 
termilks 50c off. Steers averaging 
1050 to 1430 Ibs sold at $5.90@8.30 p 
100 Ibs, including 3 cars Pa steers, 
1257 to 1363 lbs, at 7.85@8.30, 14 cars 
Va steers, 1050 to 1260 lbs, at 5.90@ 
7.45, 4 Ky steers, 1050 to 1430 Ibs, at 
6.50@8. Bulls sold at 4@6, cows at 
2.50@5, veals at 6@9.10, culls and 
throwouts at 5@6, buttermilks at 4@ 
4.50, a few srassers at 4, mixed calves 
at 5@7.25. 

Sheep still 
Monday of last 


further declined after 
wek 25@50c, closing 
dull, lambs on slack demand con- 
tinued to drop. Closing prices were 
50 @65c lower than opening with sev- 
eral cars unsold. The selling range 
for the week was: Sheep $3@5.25, 
culls 2.50@3, lambs 6@8.25, culls 5@ 
5.50, yearlings 4.50@6. The latter are 
about done for the season. There 
were 38 cars of sheep and lambs on 
sale today. Sheep were quiet at last 
week’s closing prices, lambs 25@50c 
higher on desirable grades. Common 
to choice sheep soid at 3@4.75 p 100 
lbs, culls at 2, common to. choice 
lambs at 6@8, ee sales 6.50@ 
7.50, culls at 4@4.50. Top price for 
N Y lambs 7.50, for Md lambs 7.25, 
for Va lambs 8, with 3 cars sold at 
these figures; for Ky lambs 8, for 
Ind lambs 7. 

Hogs improved 10@15c on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, but fell off 
again closing 10@20c lower. Today 
330 hogs .\.ere on sale and _ prices 
steady with N Y and Pa hogs aver- 
aging 160 to 240 Ibs, selling at $10 p 
100 lbs. 


The Horse Market 


At the large auction marts last 
week receipts were fairly heavy, but 
with a good attendance at sales bus- 
iness was active and prices fully sus- 
tained. Choice heavy drafters sold 
generally from head, me- 
dium to good do 325@ chunks 
260@300, good, sound, second-hand 
general purpose horses 125@175. 


At Buffalo, beef cattle were lower 
last Monday than a week ago, the 
difference in quotations on top grades 
of fed stuff being about 25c. Arrivals 
were 200 cars. Best quality of steers 
sold at $S@8.25 p 100 lbs, good to 
prime 1050 to 1100-Ib steers brought 
6.50@ 7.65, light weight steers 5.25@ 
7.25, choice heifers 6.50@7, common 
to fair 5.30@6, choice cows 5@6, 
common to fair 3.50@5.50, export 
bulls 5.25@6, common to fair 8.25@ 
5.25, feeders 5@5.40, stockers 3.25@ 
4.75, milch cows and springers 24@ 
70 ea. Sheep were higher and lambs 
topped 8.25. Receipts Monday of 
sheep and lambs were 17 cars. Ar- 
rivals of hogs were about 65 double 
decks and they met a market about 
20c lower than a week ago. Mixed 
and medium weights sold at 9.70@ 
9.80 p 100 Ibs, porkers 9.80@9.90, 
pigs and light weights 10@10.20. 





Active Hop Growth and Market 


As the vines advance the missing 
hills become more marked. In Ore it 
is estimated the crop will be several 
thousand bales more than in ’09. Con- 
siderable activity is noted in the few 
remaining ‘09 growths. In Cal recent 
sales range around 12@18c p Ib and 
several large sales have been made 
lately, good sized orders coming from 
England. The same favorable condi- 
tions prevailed all along the Pacific 
coast that have been characteristic 
throughout the spring and summer. 
Rapid growth is being made: in all 
sections of N Y and conditions are 
favorable to a god crop. At New York 


good to choice Pacfic coast hops sell 
at 16@17c p Ib, N Y 22 @24e. 

The report from John Barth & Son, 
Nuremberg, Germany, states the hop 
vines passed through the winter in 
good condition and the extraordinary 
fine weather prevailing late in the 
spring has improved the outlook con- 
siderabiy and the general state of 
things is encouraging.* According to 
their chart, prices commenced the up- 
ward trend Aug 12, ’09, and continued 
without a stop to the middle of Oct, 
raising about 10 points. From then 
to the last of that month they dropped 
24; points, where they remained until 
about the middle of Dec, from which 
time they commenced to ascend until 
they reached the high point of 10 
about the first of Feb, since which 
time they have receded and are still 
on the downward trend. 

The total tax collected by the U 8 
internal revenue dept on fermented 
liquors during May, ‘0%, was about 
$4,850,000, against 5,325,000 in °10, 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Canton, N Y, June 25, about 
2100 tubs of butter sold at 27%c p Ib, 
or %c higher than a week ago. A 
year ago the quotation was 25\%c. 
White twin cheese sold at 13%c P. lb 
last week, and sales aggregated 
bxs. A week ago cheese was quoted 
at 18%c, and a year ago 13c. The 
weather is hot and dry. Dairies at 
the flush of the output will soon be 
on the decrease. 

At Cuba, N Y, June 22, about 3120 
bxs of cheese were offered, and 150 
sold at.14%c p Ib, balance at 14%c, 
the latter being the ruling price. 

At Utica, N Y, June 27, the growth 
of pastures and crops has been greatly 
helped by the hot weather and showers 
that came today. Agricultural condi- 
tions, therefore, promise to be satis- 
factory. The tone of the cheese 
market today was firm. The curb 
ruling was 14%c p lb: Official transac- 
tions were: warge colored 379 bxs, 
large white 150, small colored 4,215 
and small white 1,456, all at l4c. Sales 
of 294 packages of butter were re- 
corded at 28% @29%c p Ib. 

At Watertown, N Y, June 27, 
cheese showed a slight gain in prices 
Saturday over the market a week 
ago. White twins ranged from 14@ 
14%c p Ib, colored 14@14%c; daisy 
twins brought 14% @15%c. The sales 
aggregated 8500 bxs. Feed continues 
excellent and make is large for this 
time of year. 
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NEW YORK—<At Albany, receipis 
of home-grown vegetables: are in- 
creasing, but there is a fair demand, 
and market fairly well cleaned from 
day to day. Grain is quiet and feeds 
are easy. Supply of poultry is weak- 
ening. Strawberries are very low. 
Buckwheat 60@62c p- bu, corn 67@ 
68ce, oats 46@48c, rye S8O0@S82c, bran 
$22 @ 22.50 p ton, linseed meal 33@ 
84, middlings 24 @ 27, corn meal 28@ 
29, timothy hay 17@19, oat straw 10@ 
11, rye 11@12, milch cows 25@65 ea, 
veal calves 714 @8c p lb, fat hogs 9.75 
@10 p 100 lbs, spring lambs 8@10, 
emy butter 24@30c p Ib, dairy 3@ 
28ce, cheese 14@1lic, eggs 24@25c p 
doz, live fowls 17@18c p 1b, old po- 
tatoes 1@1.25 p bbl, new 2.50@3.25, 
pea beans 2.35@2.40 p bu, strawber- 
ries 5@6c p qt. 

At Buffalo, the demand for poul- 
try is good and prices hold steady. 
Local vegetables are received in fairly 
good supply and there is an active de- 
nand for all kinds. Pea beans $2.40 
@2.50 p bu, cmy butter 29@30c p Ib, 
dairy 26@27c, cheese 14@1l5c, eggs 
24©25c p doz, live fowls 17c p ib, 
broilers 23@30c, potatoes 30c p bu, 
new 2@2.40 p bbl, asparagus 1@2 p 
doz bchs, cabbage 50@75c p cra, beets 
25@50c p doz, green beans 1.25@2 p 
hamper. Liberal supply of strawber- 
ries makes prices easier, 6@8c p qt 
is the ruling~price. There is a good 
demand for sour’ cherries in T7-Ib 
bskts at 50@60c. Timothy hay 21@ 
22 p ton, oat straw 8.50@9.50. 


At Rochester, receipts of produce are 
heavy, prices lower on most 
sorts. Cherrie. are quite plentiful and 
as a result are a shade easier. Live 
poultry steady. Wheat 97c@$1 p bu, 
rye 75@80c, corn .68@70c, oats 44@ 
45c, middlings 26@27 p ton, corn meal 
30, bran 25@28, asparagus 60@65ec p 
doz, beets 20@25hc p doz behs, celery 
90c @1, cucumbers 40@50c p doz, pota- 
toes 20@30c p bu, peas 70c@1, rhu- 
barb 12@15c p doz, tomatoes 12c p Ib, 
strawberries 5@7c p at, cmy_ butter 
29@30c p Ib, cheese lic, eggs 23 @24e 
Pp doz, live fowls 16@18c p Ib. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH OOMPARISONS 














Cash or Wheat { Oom “| Oats 
Spot | s970 | 1900 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 ; 1900 
ee | | | ee | ee 
Chicago . | 1.04 | 1.90) 00} | 7 | 414 | 57 
New York | 1.06 iar 6) | Sl | AT | «GLE 
Boston . . - —| 4 3B | 46 | 565 
Toledo .. {106 | 1.47 | & 74 =| Al 564 
St.Louis . {1.044 1.30 60} | -7l¢ | 38 | 73 
Min’polis Laat | 130 | 564 | 6 | 40 | 48 
Liverpool {1.20 | 1.31 | 8) | 8% i- |— 
At Ohicago, interest centered al- 


most exclusively in the spring wheat 
situation. The market was violent, 
price changes rapid and almost im- 


possible to follow. About the only 
thing discussed was the weather in 
the northwest. The long-continued 


drouth in spring wheat areas was un- 
relieved day after day at a time when 
conditions were critical. Some rains 
fell, but up to the close of the fourth 
week in June the serious drouth was 
not generally relieved. Prices were 
pushed upward, July wheat selling 
close to the dollar point, but top 
prices not wholly maintained. 

Corn was moderately active and 
firm most of the time,. prices moving 
up until Sept touched 6Glc p bu and 
better, July 60c; Dec, which is a new 
crop delivery, 57@5%c. 

In oats some sharp advances were 
made, not fully maintained, the con- 
trolling factor being crop outlook. 
July oats sold up to 4c p bu, Sept 
better than 39c, followed by slight 
reaction. Standard oats in store 39 
@39%c, feed barley 45@52c. 

Grass seeds were dull, offerings 
meager, values well sustained. Prime 
timothy nominally $4.50 100 Ibs, 
clover 11.25, hungarian 2.50@2.75. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 














Cattle | Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs, 

1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 

¢ | 

Qaicago $8.75 |$7.35 | $9.70 |$7.85 |$5.25 |$6.50 
New York 30 | 7.00 | 10.00 | 7.75 | 4.75 | 6.00 
Buffalo 8.50 | 7.15 | 10.00 | 8.05 | 5.65 | 5.60 
KansasCity 8.30 | 7.00 | 9.45 | 8.00 | 5.40 | 6.00 
Pittsburg | 8.50 7.50 | 10.10 | 820 | 4.50 | 5.50 














At Chicago, prices are still wider in 
beef cattle than recently noted. The 
packers have not missed an opportu- 
nity to knock down prices, and the 
arrival of liberal supplies of south- 
ern grass-fed cattle has enabled them 


to be more active along this line. But 
prices on choice fed cattle show 
strength, and choicest stock has 


advanced 10@15c. The record price 
for a year past was recently estab- 
lished at $8.85 for Missouri steers 
from one of the best feeding sections 
in the state. This value has not been 
equaled since a year ago last Mar, 
and is the highest in the month of 


June since °82. Buying of stockers 
and feeders by farmers continues 
light because of hot weather and 


urgent work. Prices have been forced 
still lower because of lack of de- 
mand. 

The hog market continues at about 
9%c p Ib, with fluctuations of %ec up 
or down. Supply continues to lag 
several steps back of last year’s re- 
ceipts. Packers are looking mostly 
for the lighter weights for summer 
curing, the heavier hogs suffering the 
bulk of the weakening in prices. 

Oregon grass wethers and Cal 
range lambs are arriving, and meet 
a fairly good market. The Cal lambs 
bring about $6.75 p 100 Ibs, while the 
grass wethers sell at 5.25. Thespread 
of prices ‘between sheep and lambs is 
still narrower, with top spring lambs 
about 8.50, although good to choice 
natives sell at 7.75@8.25, fair to 
choice ewes 4@4.85, bucks 3@4. 


The Horse Market 
The horse market exhibits all 
usual features of summer dullness 
and falling prices. A few prime extra 
weight draft chunks sell at $250@285, 
medium draft classes slow around 


170@ 225 


the 


At Baltimore, receipts of calves 
were moderate and market was 
steady. Choice veal calves sold at 


7%c p Ib, fair to good 7@7%e, calves 
from nearby points by rail 8c. Sheop 
and lamb market was steady. Sheep, 
No 1, 4@4'%c p tb, No 2 sheared 21 
@3c, old bucks 3% @4%c, spring 
Iambs 6%@7c, live pigs, as to size, 
S2@38, shotes 3@5. 


‘ 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay tre t and commission charges. 
When id in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Apples 

At New York, choice ripe new 
ples are In good demand, with 
selling at $1@1.75 p bskt, green 
@ 1.50. 

Tue apple drop. is serious and the 
crop will be short. Plums, peas and 
cherries will be about % the average 





ap- 
red 
T5c 


crop.—{F. D. N., Rensselaer, Coun- 
ty, N ¥. 
Beans 
At New York, demand continues 


light on all varieties of beans, and 
quotations steady, marrow selling up 
to $3.10 p bu, medium 2.45, red kid- 
ney 4.90, ; 
Eggs 
At New York, arrivals continue to 
decrease slowly, but there is a smaller 


proportion of strictly nigh grade eggs. 
Fresh gathered sell at 20@23c doz, 
with nearby hennery bringing 25@ 28c, 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, market continues 
fairly firm on all kinds of fresh 
fruits, but the tendency is lower, Ga 
plums selling at $1.25@1.75 p car- 
rier, sweet cherries 5@c qt, sour 


50@75e p bskt, white 15@25c p 8-lb 
bskt, sour 20@40c, currants 7@10c p 
qt, strawberries S8S@l5c, blackberries 
8@12c, raspberries 6@S8c, huckleber- 
ries 10@14c, gooseberries 5@12c, 
muskmeyons 75c@2 p cra, watermel- 
ons 30@60 p 100. 

Cranberry vines are looking well 
and show a good bloom. Prospects 
are good fora large crop.—[B. D. B., 
Ocean County, N J. 

Cranberries are backward. Water 
on bogs early last spring caused buds 
to swell. Frosty weather followed 
and killed them. Cranberries are 
two or three weeks late. I look for 
a light crop.—[{H. E. B., Monmouth 
County, N J. 

I think the outiook for cranberries 
is fair. The crop will not be as large as 
last year. Possibly the output of 
new bogs will offset the damage by 
frost and cold weather.—{J R. H., 
Burlington County, N J. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market ruled steady 
only on top grades of timothy which 
sells at $1.15 p 100 Ibs, mixed clover 
95c, clover 50@85c, long rye straw 45 
5W0e, oat and wheat 40@45c. 

Hides 

At New York, country slaughtered 

hides continue very dull, but quality 


is improved. Cow hides sell at 8% @ 
9l4c p Ib, cow hides 7% @9c, bull 
hides 7@8c, calf skins 20@23c. 
Mili Feeds 
At New York, demand for mill 


feeds is fairly good and prices firm, 
coarse western bran in 100-lb sacks 
selling at $21.60 p ton, middlings 
22.75, red dog in 140-Ib sacks 28.60, 
brewers’ meal 1.64 p 100 Ibs, grits 
1.65, flakes 2. Inquiry for cottonseed 
meal is very slack and new crop meal 
sells at 32.50@33.530 for Nov-Dec de- 
livery, old crop 1 cheaper. Gluten 
feed 25.45 at N Y rate points, Syra- 
cuse 24.85, Philadelphia 25.05. 
Onions 

At New York, Tex onions are slow 
and values lower. Best stocks are 
selling at $2.10 p bu, eastern shore 
1.25@1.50 p bskt. 

Potatoes 

At New York, old potatoes are in 
light supply, but moving-slowly at 
very low prices. New potatoes are 
considerably lower, with white selling 


at $1@1.50 bu, red 1@1.25, old in 
—_ 1@.L p 180 Ibs, or 1@1.10 p 
ag. 


Poultry 

At New York, market on live poul- 
try is a little more active, with fowls 
selling up to 17c p lb, roosters 11%c, 
broilers 22@26c. Dressed poultry con- 
tinues slow, but prices steady. Fow!ls 
sell nod peas tans y ye 2 ie, prime 
squa we 4 to 1 doz, 
$3.25 @ 3.75. “ 
Vi 


At New York, cabbage is slow and 
i lar at $8@3.50 p 100 h 25 
@ p bbl, cauliflower steady at $1@ 
1.75, cucumbers irregular and cover 
a wide range of 50c@$1.25 p bskt, 
eggplant $1@2 p bx, 
and much of 
selling at 75c@$1.50 
@T 


ty 
i cra, or $1@ 
p 100, lettuce $ 


p bskt, peas 


THE:~ LATEST MARKETS 





niz 


50@90c, string beans 50@ Tic | 
bbl, a @60c p bbl, squash 
50c@$1.25, tomatoes 0c @$i.! p| 


carrier, asparagus 50c@$2 p doz behs. | 
Wool { 
At New York, the market continues | 
dull and heavy but there is more ac- 
tivity than noted a few weeks ago. 
New wool is being shipped to Boston 
more regularly. Buyers and farmers 
are still apart on the matter of prices, 
but considerable wool] continues to be 
consigned to the east. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES i 
| 





New York Boston Chicago 
1910. . 28% 28, 27 
1909.. 25%@26 28@29 25 
1908... 24 24% 23 


At New York, the butter market is 
irregular and receivers are storing 
much goods. The recent advance in | 
values places choice cmy and tubs | 
about 28%c p Ib, while other good | 
emy butter sells at 26@27%c, dairy! 
24 @ 27c. 

At Chicago, a fairly steady feeling | 
exists and receipts are heavy, but 
trade good. Good -to best cmy 
and tub butter sells at 25% @27c p 
ib; dairy butter 23% @254c. 


Cheese Markets 


At New York, market rules steady 
but quiet on top grade of whole milk 
cheese, which sells at 14% @15%c p 
Ib, colored fcy 14%c, small white l4c. 

At Chicago, demand for consump- 
tion is moderate. Output continues a | 
little larger than a vear ago, surplus 
going into coolers. Choice whole milk | 
twins sell at 13%c p lb, daisies 14%c, 
young America and longhorn Lc. 





1,200,000 
DaiRY FARMERS 
CREAMERYMEN 
AND HOME COW OWNERS 


daily testify to the fact that a 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


satisfactory 
and profitable practice of modern 





The Milk Market 
At New York, the exchange price | 
remains at 3c p qt,to the shipper, or | 
$1.51 p 40-qt can delivered in New | 
York. It is not certain whether the | 
price will be changed July 1. It will | 
depend on weather and manufactur- | 
ing conditions. The hot wave raised 
the demand to a point where surplus 
milk would bring from 2@2.25 a can. 
The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending June 
25 were as follows: 


is necessary to the 
dairying, with one cow or one 
thousand, and that once used could 
not be done without. This must 
be true with YOU likewise if you 
have milk to separate. 


Milk Cream Why not TRY a DE LAVAL 





are Sess ssoune es coseed Breed a <4 machine NOW for your own infor- 
usquehanma ...... 5 ; : , . ‘ 
Wen Ghere ............ 16.870 1,757 mation, if nothing more, whether 
Lackawanna ........... 55,175 2,740 you already have an inferior sepa- 
N Y¥ C (long haul) ....54,010 2,340 hat’s w . 
NYC je d hau!) 14,050 100 rator or not? That's what we have 
NONE 225 Sicdélns sonia 46,933 3,887 agents nearly everywhere to help 
Lehigh valley ......... 28,851 2,300 you do. 
Homer Ramsdell line irate oa — 
New- Haven ....s...+0:. ’ 5 
Other sources ....... 1,780 76 The De Laval Separator Co. 
- —_—— 160-167 BROAOWAV 178-177 WILLIAM 6T. 
€ € ‘ tw vores MONTREAL 
Totals .....+see0++++204,304 18,219 ee. uaeeeen ets «00.8 10. PeNEEED OY. 
aha Sees, CHICAGO WInmPra 
At Oleveland, eggs easy, poultry ee Oe 


SAN FRANCISCO 





steady, grain slightly easier because 
of decreased demand, light receipts of 
hay have strengthened the market 
somewhat, potatoes dull. “Cmy butter 
29c p Ib, prints 30c, dairy 21c, cheese 
16@17c, eggs 19c p doz, live fowls 15 
@16c p 1b, broilers 24@26c, new ap- 
ples $1@1.25 p bu, peaches 2@2.25 p 
cra, strawberries 2.50@3 p bu, plums 
1.60@1.65 p bx, cherries 1@1.30, 
blackberries 5@3.25 p bu, raspberries 
do, blueberries 3.75@4, currants 3@ 

25, potatoes 1.75@2 p bbi,: cabbage 
75@85c p cra, watermelons 35@40c 


ea, wheat 1.05 p bu, corn 65@66c. on Editorial Page 
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MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
Endorsed by all users over 21 years. Fire 
& Storm proot, Ornamental. Inexpensive. 
Catalog free. Montross Co., Camden, B. 4. 


See Our Guarantee 






















I turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 
d with i hinery. I sell them 
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What the Farm Living Room 
Needs 


‘HERE are two rooms in every 

] home which furnish the key- 

note to the life there—the 
l:itechen and the living room. ‘Let 
me see the room in which a family 
pends most of its time and I will tell 
you what the life of that family is,” 
said a keen observer. There is a lot 
of truth in this. The room reflects in 
a large measure the family life. This 
is generally recognized, but that the 
obverse of this is also true is not so 
generally appreciated. The family 
can in a large measure be made to 
reflect the family living room. 

In this day of progress and a bet- 
ter understanding of life and what 
life is meant to be, there is a more 
general understanding of the vital ne- 
cessity of air and sunshine in the 
house. The old idea that air must 
be shut out, that not a ray of sun- 
shine must be allowed to fade the 
carpet, is rapidly becoming obsolete. 
But air and sunshine alone are not 
sufficient. 

It costs no more to make a room 
attractive than to allow it to remain 
a mere dismal shelter for the hours 
which must be spent indoors. What- 
ever the other rooms may be, make 
the living room—the room where the 
family gathers, where mother brings 





her sewing and father reads his pa-. 


per, where the children study or play 
games—make this room so attractive 
that the hours to be spent there will 
be looked forward to as the most 
precious of the day. 


Simple Treatment Best 
The simpler in treatment of walls 


and in its furnishings the better. 
First of all, banish the carpet. It 
fades; it holds dust; it gets thread- 


hare with the constant tramp of 
many feet. If you cannot afford a 
hardwood floor (such a floor is econ- 
omy in the long run, by the way,) 
stain the floor you have got a dark 
oak and finish with two coats of one 
of the special floor varnishes. Have 
a large, square rug. Here is the 
place to use your old carpet; it and 
any other old scraps of carpet which 
you possess can be made into one of 
the attractive woven rugs which are 
s0 artistic and satisfactory. If you 
co this you will not need to stain 
your whole floor, but stain and var- 
nish the border around the rug. 
The treatment of the wails calls for 
study of the furniture and the gen- 
eral situation. Remember always that 
red is warm and blue is cold. There 
ere many t o-tone inexpensive papers 
which are most satisfactory. If the 
>00m is low, by all means use stripes. 


It will give a higher effect. Large 
figures in the average farm living 
room are to be avoided. The so- 


called “watered”? papers are more sat- 
icfactory for the ceiling, and go well 
with any paper which may be used 
on. the walls. 

If there is a fireplace, make the 
most of it. Get out the andirons, and 
so long as comfort can be maintained 
in the fall, use the fireplace for 
heating. Frequently, with a little in- 
genuity, the fireplace can be made 
the center for a most attractive treat- 
ment of one end of the room, as is 
shown in our illustration on Page 3, 
where bookcases have been built in 
on either side. 


Furniture in Good Taste 


Mission furniture or furniture of 
the general mission type is always in 
good taste, and is most satisfactory. 
it is substantial, and its lines are 
good. On most farms there are men 
who are handy with tools; it is part 
of a farmer’s training. For such the 
ro-ealled “knock-down” furniture af- 
fords an opportunity to secure good 
things at the lowest possible price. 
There are several firms who now 
make a specialty of so-called ‘‘knock- 
down” furniture, and most of this is 
in the mission type. This furniture 
is made complete, ready to put to- 


gether, but is not finished. The home 
carpenter 


has simply to follow in- 





the furriers—at 


structions to put 
gether and then to fin’ 4. 
himself. It is most satisiac< 
results, and is well worth the consid- 
eration of everyone who must watch 
the outgoing dollars closely. 

Stenciling is a simple art which 
gives results out of all proportion to 
the skill required. Stenciled curtains, 
portieres and cushions will go far to 
make a room homey and attractive. 
If one does not care to try the sten- 
ciling one’s seif, charming designs on 
inexpensive materials can be bought. 
Burlap will make splendid wearing 
portieres, and some of the results ob- 
tained with it are most artistic. 

If the living room must also be the 


,.german- 


dining room, it will not be, perhaps, 
feasible to have the table covered 
with magazines and papers, but if it 


is to be used for a living room only, 
by all means see that there is plenty 
of good reading scattered on the 
table where it will tempt whoever 
enters the room. Encourage the chil- 
dren to make this their study room, 
Do all that is possible to give the 
room the feeling, the atmosphere, of 
being a common meeting ground. 

A large lamp, one that will flood 
the table with light, is really essen- 
tial. Dim, meager lighting is one of 
the greatest faults in the average 
farm home. There are made now in- 
candescent mantels for use with the 
kerosene lamp, and these give the 
brilliiancy and power: which prevail 
in the average city home. 

Do not crowd the walls with pic- 
tures, but select carefully those 
which are to be there. In this day 
of beautiful reproductions and prints 
of all kinds, poor pictures are inex- 
cusable. As a rule, the simpler they 
are framed, the better. 

These suggestions are made merely 
to outline in brief the points to be 
considered in remodeling the living 
room. Above all, let it reflect your 
individuality. Be sure that it radi- 
ates the home feeling. Make it the 
best-loved spot on earth for the boys 
and girls. Whatever outlay you may 
make, whatever the cost in labor, it 
will repay you a thousandfold. 


~~ 





Verandas and Porches 


VERYBODY who has glanced 
E at the picture on the cover must 
be struck by the restfulness 
afforded by the veranda. Notice the 
breadth and the apparent length, the 
simplicity of the pillars, the furni- 
ture, the rugs and the _ protection 
from the sun and wind afforded by 
the veranda shade. Here the busy 
farmer’s family congregates at noon 








bulls 4.50W6.3v, coyto rest, read and 
calves 6.50@9.62%,hbors come aud 
terrctks. 4.50@6. At is the most at- 
tractive feature or the house between 
May and September. Suppose that it 
did cost a little to add this feature to 
the house, the cost is more than re- 
paid in the comfort that it supplies. 

This picture, which is of an actual 
farmer’s veranda, should suggest the 
advantages to be gained by having 
verandas attached to houses. No one 
building a house or who now has a 
house without a veranda or a house 
with too narrow a one, should put off 
erecting this valuable adjunct, both 
to the beauty and the comfort of the 
house, for the sake of saving a few 
dollars. Indeed, there is almost noth- 
ing that can be done to add so much, 
both in attractiveness and comfort, 
as providing an ample veranda. Many 
people who decide to build such an 
addition make the mistake of putting 
it in the wrong place or of making it 
out of harmony with_the balance of 
the house or, most serious of all, 
making it ~so narrow that there is 
hardly room for more than one per- 
son to sit without danger of falling 
off. No veranda should be less than 
Z feet wide; 8 or 10 would be much 
better as a rule. 

When porch shades are used, as 
shown at the end of the veranda on 
the front cover page, the veranda 
may be made into a temporary room, 


and the family may enjoy the seclu- 
sion of a room, or by rolling up the 
shades enjoy an unobstructed view. 
By the use of suitable cords and 


pulleys the change from one style can 
be made at will. It is highly desir- 
able that a durable kind of shade be 
chosen. The ordinary bamboo §style 
is generally too oflimsy and does not 
give one as good protection as a 
porch shade could. 

In order to make verandas and 
porches still more attractive than the 
one shown, shrubbery may be planted 
along the base and climbing vines at 
the pillars. It is best to select only 
hardy shrubs and climbers, especially 
such as produce abundant flowers, 
and to have the selection such as will 
be attractive at various seasons of 
the year. Of course, these plants re- 
quire several years to become attrac- 
tive. In the meantime, very good 
shade may be secured by the use of 
annual climbers trained on strings to 
the eaves. In order to get best re- 
sults from these annuals, the ground 
should be very rich so as to produce 
an abundance of leaf growth. Two 
of the best annuals are morning- 
glory and scarlet runner bean. In 
rich soil these will make a growth of 
12 or 15 feet in a single season, and 
if liberally planted, will completely 
shade that hight of veranda by Au- 














A FARM HOME MADE ATTRACTIVE WITH VINES 








gust. The morning-glory will seed 
itself so it need be planted only once. 
It is easily destroyed when not de 
sired. Among the woody vine favor- 
ites are Dutchman’s pipe, akebia, Vir- 
ginia creeper and many varieties of 
clematis. Grapevines also make an 
excellent shade and are desirable be-« 
cause of the fruit they bear. 


It Pays 


BY RUTH RBAYMOND 








It pays to sharpen up the tools 
And clear away the ground, 
To fill up all the Hittle pools 
And make the buildings sound. 
To train the vines where they should 
cling 
And fix the garden fence, 
For now has come the blooming spring 
With busy days from hence. 


It pays to get the seeds you need 
From florists stanch and true, 

Or you may sow a noxious weed 
And reap the harvest, too; 

Fo plow ‘the soil both deep and wide 
And fix the old line fence— 

The neighbor on the other side 
Will be your friend from hence. 


It pays to teach the boys to work 
And with them share the gain, 

As comrades they will never shirk 
Or give you needless pain; 

To share their fun, to light each task, 
Not grudging all expense, 

To give full more than you would ask 
Will keep their love from hence. 





Fifteen Minute Vacations 


D there was absolutely nothing 
to do? If you did, you are ready te 
bear out the statement that short and 
frequent rests are the best. Indeed, 
there are many wise housekeepers 
who keep health and good looks sim- 
ply by taking fifteen-minute vaca- 
tions every day and sometimes three 
or four times a day. 

“What can be done in fifteen min- 
utes?” asks the woman with nerves 
wrought up and face flushed, as she 
hurries from one task to another. “It 
takes every waking minute I have te 
get through, as it is, and I never 
could think of resting during the day. 
Why, I can hardly spare time to sit 
down to my meals.” Yet the lady 
who uttered these very words had 





ID you ever have a month's 
vacation in a place where 


time that day to tuck yards and 
yards of ruffling for her daughter's 
petticoat. What but nervous pros- 


tration is ahead of a person who rea- 
sons like that? 


A few of the things that can be 
done in fifteen minutes might be 
named. A brisk walk, a nap or rest 


on a couch, a few minutes with @ 
magazine, a hot foot bath, a chat 
with a neighbor, a lunch of fruit or 
a cup of hot cocoa—any one of these 
things will rest and refresh a tired 
body and make the burdens s°em 
lighter afterward. 

There are many other things that 
might be mentioned, but usually ly- 
ing down with the eyes closed and 
every muscle relaxed is best of all. A 
good housekeeper once said when she 
was tired or sad or worried or hur- 
ried, she took something hot like 
milk or cocoa, with a few crackers, 
and then rested for fifteen minutes 


After that she found her burdens 
much lighter and her strength re- 
newed. 


If someone is willing to sit with 
your children fifteen minutes, don’t 
despise that brief vacation, but rush 
out of the house for a supply of fresh 
air, or fling yourself down to rest 
Get your husband to relieve you often 
and get away from home out into the 
air. It will do you both good and you 
will be a better wife and mother for 
the absence. By taking little vaca- 
tions every day, you may avoid the 
long one that ‘broken health gives to 
ambitious housekeepers who think 
there is no limit to their strength.— 


The laws should severely punish the 
adulteration of beverages of every 
description. 




















Fifth of July 


A Lesson in Sanity 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell 


HE Rioters went in a body as far 

as the great and awful doors, 

but only Christopher went any 
farther. Christopher was High Ruler 
ef the Rioters pro tem. None of the 
members of the mighty, little band 
was sure what “pro tem” meant, but 
Richard’s big college brother had said 
that was what Christopher would be 
till—till—oh, that was what they were 
here at the House of Pain for, now, 
to see how long it would be titi! 

“Sit down, fellows, an’ don’t any 0’ 
you darse make a noise! When I come 
back you'll know. _I'li—TIll tell you 
all there is.” Christopher’s tanned 
little face was drawn with grief. They 
@id not any of them look much like 


Rioters. 
“I tell you what,” whispered little 
Reddy Knox, “you gotter to give us a 


signal, Chris. We can't wait for you 
to get clear back.” 
“Yes, you give a signal, that’s 


what,” someone else cried softly. 
“Well,” Christopher answered slow- 


ly, “all right, then I will. If I raise 
my hand up—so—he’s going to get 
well. If I don’t do a single thing, 


he’s—-he’s—going to—” He did not 
meed to finish; they all understood. 

Then Christopher went away. How 
heavy his feet were! He could hardly 
lift them. It was as if his heavy heart 
had divided into two heavy hearts and 
they had slipped down, down, into his 
ageing little feet. So he walked seem- 
ing to all the solemn watchers hardly 
fo move at all. 

The door was very large and “thick 
through,” yet Christopher imagined 
he could hear Richard crying before 
it was opened at all. Richard crying! 
But, of course, it might be someone 
else; the House of Pain was full of 
those who had never cried before til/— 

A sweet looking nurse in a white 
wniform opened the door for Christo- 
pher. She nooded kindly to him. 

“Well?” she said pleasantly. 

“Oh—oh!” gasped the Ruler of the 
Rioters, pro tem, we came—I came to 
see—to see—whether Richard—if 
Richard was going to—” He could 
get no farther, in spite of the big ef- 
fort the rest. of the words made to 
plow their way through his crowded 
throat. 

“Richard who, 
faced nurse asked. 

“Grant,” stumbled Christopher. “Oh, 
I mean Kensington; Grant's only the 
middie of him. Richard Grant Ken- 
sington. He’s—he’s our High Ruler. 
All of us came. [If you'll only say 
Dick’s going to get well and be—and 
be whole, why, there isn’t anything that 
we Rioters won’t be willing to do to 
pay you!” Now, the words once hav- 
ing made a passage through the little 
“red lane” of Christopher’s so full of 
rocky lumps, they came tumbling out 
in a stream. “We didn’t know—we 
mever s’posed it would go off so hard— 
not till Dick got out o’ the way! They 
were the cannonest crackers we ever 
had but we didn’t know they were 
quite so—so cannony! We thought 
*twould be fun to set off half a bunch 
at once, just for a treat.” 

Oh, the awful “treat” of it! Chris- 
fophei's blanched little face, that did 
mot look tanned at all now, bore wit- 
mess to the terrible memory of what 
had happened then. The kind nurse’s 
face was pale in sympathy. 

“You mean the little boy they 
brought in from Cilpatrick street.” she 
anid gently. There had been a number 
ef little boys “brought in” and it re- 
quired streets to identify them. “I 
zémember someone called him Rich- 
ard. He is ir a private room out of 
Ward A.” : 

“Yes'm, 


dear?” the sweet- 


Gilpatrick—that’s our 
atreet—all o' the Rioters.” Yes’m, 
Richard—that’s him.” Christopher’s 
eyes were fastened upon the kind face 
im an agony of suspense. He scarcely 
breathed. 

When he went away from the grim 
house, it was with heavier feet still. 
He did not look up toward his watch- 
ing little Rioter band at all; did not 
waise ‘his hand “so”; did not do a sin- 


gie thing. He dragged his way to 
them and found them, to a boy, on 
their faces in the grass. No one 


uttered a word, but there were muffled 
Bittle sounds. Quite in silence they 
ed there a long time. 


“Richard isn’t going to—going-to—” — 


Christopher began after awhile in a 
ew voice, “you know. But he—won’t 


be—thole. She said so. She said they 
were most certain.” 

Richard not be whole! Richard! A 
vision of him rose before them as they 
huddled there in the grass. He seemed 
to stand there, square and straight and 
whole, the straightest and squarest 
and splendidest of them all, yes sir. 
Richard not be whole! The boy who 
could bat a ball the farthest, jump the 
hignest, laugh the loudest! - 

They went home by and py in a 
curious little single file, as though 
they could not bear each other’s com- 
pany.~ The High Ruler went ahen4 
and stunted, unstra 
Reddy Knox last ’ is serious and the 
sad little, loyal litt Plums. veer fr. 
own, why could it not have been him 
instead of Richard? He was not 
Splendid and tall and broad; his halls 
flew such a very little way from the 
bat and he could scarcely jump at all. 
Richard was Reddy's hero. 

The procession, slow-moving and 
drawn out, turned imto Gilpatrick 
street. It had to pass Richard’s house, 
which was near the corner. On the 
porch steps they saw Richard’s little 
sister, Virginia, and the college brother 
was pacing aimlessly up and down the 
walk. At one of the windows they 
caught a glimpse of something white 
and soft which they knew was Rich- 
ard’s gentle grandmother's cap; that 
was her window, that Richard swung 


sad 


his cap to when he went b,, and often 
they did, too. No one swung a cap 
toe y. 


Richard’s mother, they knew, they 
had left behind in the Grim House of 
Pitn. The little sister did not seem 
to s e them going by though she was 
an “honorary” Rioter ‘and a great 
friend of them all. Some one called 
“Hullo, "Ginia,’”” but in so low a tone 
it did not matter. 

One by one they turned in at their 
own gates and went in to supper. 
Mothers and little sisters and big 
brothers were waiting for some of 
them and everybody but little Reddy 
had some own one waiting for him. 


Heartbroken Reddy had only Irish 
Nora. His father worked in the big 
city a little way off. He would not 


be home until the edge of dark, and 
the child sat down on the steps to 
wait patiently ‘or him. Nora had his 
supper waiting, but what was the use 
of eating it? The boys would not be 
hurrying through theirs tonight so as 
to get out for a twilight game together. 
Suddenly Reddy remembered that it 
had always been Richard who gt 
out first. 

“What is it, then, honey?” Nora's 
pleasant voice asked behind him, and, 
in the awful need of comfort, he 
turned his broken little face to her. 

“It's—Dick. He ain't ever goin’ to 
be—to be whole again! We been up 
to the—the hosp’tal an’ they told 
Chris. They said he wouldn't ever!” 
He could not bring himself to men- 
tion the part of poor Richard that 
would be gone, but Nora knew only 
too well. She shuddered through alli 
her big, healthy, whole body. 

“There, there now, honey!” she 
crooned above the small, red head. 
But Reddy flamed out in impotent lit- 
tle wrath, 

“I don’t want to “here, there!’ I 
want all o' Dick?’ he cried. “They 
haven’t any right to—to take him 
apart! Oh, oh, he was the splendid- 
est batter, an’—an’ you'd ought 
to *ve seen Dick jump!” 

Perhaps ne might still jump again, 
after a long time, but, with a choke 
in his throat, Reddy realized that it 
would never again be the old, jubi- 
lant, flying leap. Perhaps he'd never 
want to jump again. 

“There, now, think of the wor-rse 
thing that might been afther hap- 
penin’, honey!” comforted kind Nora. 
“Wasn't it me own little nephew b'ye 
as lost his sight intirely! An’ him 
havin’ to go t'rough the worruld stone 
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- Ik Bugdom ; 

Father Bug: “This, my son, is the 

famous Flatiron building you have 
read about.” 


~“""OUR STORY 


‘ness to be an organic part of al 
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blind—ah, what's an arrum or two 
to tmat!”’ 

“Bui—but 
sobbed Reddy. 

He sat on the step until dark; his 
father was very late in getting home. 
When Reddy heard h.m at last, in- 
stead of rushing to meet him as usual, 
he waited there on the porch. 

“Reddy, you there?” His father's 
voice was cheery! 

“Yes, I'm here.” 

“Well, I've got good news for you, 
you'd better come here and get it!” 


it's Richard's arm,” 


Reddy went slowly. What good 
*here be? 

pares ..) to the hospital to in- 

wuaevl av. Dick,” his father was say- 


ing, and at the beloved name Reddy 
began to listen. “They’ve had the 
operation and now they have great 
hopes of saving both arms—both, 
Reddy, do you hear? I saw one of 
the doctors and he was delighted 
with the prospect. Of course, some- 
thing may come up, but they have 
hopes.” 

The boy waited to hear no more, 
but ran up the street at top-speed, 
the good news ringing in his ears. He 
dashed in at each Rioter’s gateway 
and pounded at each door. “They 
have hopes! They have hcpes!” he 
shouted joyously. “My father’s been 
there and he knows. He saw a doc- 
tor; they have hopes!” 

At Richard’s house the lights we e 
twinkling in nearly every window. 
They seemed to be celebrating the 
beautiful “hopes” that the doctors 
had. From end to end of little Gil- 
patrick street there was relief; there 
were hapes. For from end to end 
had spread the sad news of the day 
before. 

“They have hopes!” 
from dor to door. It 


Reddy shouted 
was a slogan 


call, As by magic the Rioters gath- 
ered in the dim little street and lis- 
tened joyously to what Reddy had to 
tell them. 

“Oh, HH tell you—TI'll tell you!” 
Christopher cried. “We got to do 
something! We got to make resolu- 
tions—‘draw’ "em on paper, you 
know. To show how we feel. So'’s— 


8o’s folks will know we won't ever let 


it happen again.” 


They were all eager to follow the 
High Ruler’s lead. Pencil and paper 
were hastily procured and, huddled 
together in a palpitating, earnest lit- 


tle crowd, the resolutions were drawn 
up. Curiously enough, it was Reddy, 
the smallest Rioter, who was given 
the pencil; Reddy’s unsteady writing 
was a little less unsteady than any of 
the others, and, besides, something 
was due him for being the bearer of 
the good tidings. 

“Resolved—vwrite ‘Resolved, first, 
capital R,’” directed Christopher. 

“Resolved,” wrote Reddy, “that all 
of us Rioters won't never fire of—" 

“Two ‘fs,’ hurry up!” 

“Off any cannon crackers nor pis- 
tles, nor anything that hurts folks. 
All of us solemnly promise not to 
next Fourth of July.” 

No one objected to the “pistles’’ or 
Suggested any more letters in the sol- 
emniy. It was a “solem” little reso- 
lution, and one by one they signed it 
in a trailing, «crooked line. 

They had done ail 
Richard. 





Boost, Brother, Boost! 
A banner year’s predicted 
By those who ought to know. 
Let's ali pitch in with might and main 
And help to make it so. 


Selling Muffins—A man who sells 


muffins for a living, and sells them 
with his whole heart, finds his, busi- 
busi- 
ness, and of the general scheme of 
the universe. History and philosophy 
turn out to be its elder sisters. It 
is the expression of one side of hu- 
man nature—the muffin side. It has 
its little romance. And the more the 
man thinks of it in this way, the 
greater respec* will he feel for it, the 
more thoroughly will he understand 
it, and the better, consequently, will 
he do it. Moreover, it will amuse him 
to reflect that, after all, the whole of 
mankind—directly or indirectly—sells 
muffins for a living!—({Julian Haw- 
thorne. 








You have no right to complain of 
the loss of your morning nap if you 
permit flies to remain in your home. 





Iron corrodes with great rapidity at 
or about the temperature of boiling 
water. . 





When a man has to foot a bill it 


is natural that he should do it with | 
kicks. 
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Admiral 
ercales 


36 inches wide 


10 CENTS 


A YARD 


Like spring flowers, except that they 

are beautiful the whole year round. 

Serviceable too—for House Gowns, 

Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, Shirts, 
etc. 


Every good shop has them. 
Write to us for samples 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 














TWO IN ONE 


A Beautiful Table 
A Complete Desk 





Covered by four patents. 


With the drawer closed it is a hana.ome, finely 
proportioned, well-built table. With the drawer 
extended a perfect Writing Desk—with ink-well 
and pen . Underneath the desk lid is a large 
drawer for stationery and letters. 


75 les to choose from. Walnut, Mahogany 
and Soreses Oak in all popular finishes. 


Look for our mark on the under side of the lid 
and insist on the **Cadillac.’’ Write for free 
booklet—in which full descriptions are given. 


CADILLAC CABINET CO., Detroit, Mich. 


. Co. the 


Owned and operated by the Wolverine M 
ies in the 


largest manufacturers of Parlor and Library 
world. Capital and Surplus, $000,000. 
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home—every home 
—needs good mu- 
sic and fun to help 
make life worth liv- 
ing. The Victor sup- 


plies it as no other 
instrument can. 


Why not hear the Victor? Write us 
today and we'll send you complete eata- 
logues of the Victor and Victor Records 
and tell you the name of the nearest Victor 
dealer. He will gladly play the Victor for 
you, and sell you a Victor—$10 to $250—on 
easy terms if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
6th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Distributers: 
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Sot tome use only 
Victor Needles oa Victor Records 


~ Victor 
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Conveniences in the Laundry 


BY MISS MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


labor saving of more importance 
than in the laundry. If the wa- 
ter must all be carried into the house, 
heated on top of the stove, and after 
washing carried outside to empty, the 
task is a heavy one. If tubs and 
Lenches must be lifted and adjusted, 
many women do not feel equal to the 
«xperiences of wash day. The in- 
genious farmer has a gasoline engine 
which cuts his wood, turns the grain, 
feparates the milk, churns the cream, 
xnd turns the grindstone. With a 
little planning the same power 
may be attached to the washing ma- 
chine, the wringer and the mangle. A 
gas engine costs from $75 upward, 
and the expense of running it is 
about 10 cents an hour. Even then 
it is an economy in the long run. 

A $5 turbine will operate a small 
washing machine, provided running 
water is in the house and there is 
Sufficient pressure. This power also 
may run a wringer and a mangle. 
The laundry should be equipped with 
a washing machine and at least one 
stationary tub. The equipment of a 
laundry room containing stationary 
tubs, power washer, power wringer, 
piping and drying room will cost 
about $150. The family washing sel- 
dom costs less than $1 a week, wheth- 
er done by a woman in the house or 
sent to the laundry. The annual in- 
terest upon $150 at 5% is $7.50. If 
the amount is invested in a laundry, 
a small amount should be considered 
for wear of equipment and for the 
power used, whether it be water, elec- 
tricity or gasoline. The latter rea- 
sonukiy may be reckoned at 10 cents 
a day. Is it better to place $150 at 
interest or invest in laundry equip- 
ment? Is it better to have $7.50 a 
year or the saving of time, strength 
and money which necessarily comes 
from such an equipment? 


Where to Mangle Saves 

The mangle is most desirable where 
there ar: plain pieces to be ironed. 
Cold-roll mangles may be used to 
advantage where the rollers between 
which the garment passes are made 
of wood and are not:heated. The 
pressure and the weight of the roll- 
ers remove the wrinkles in the cloth. 
There are hot-roll mangles where one 
roller is cold and covered with a 
blanket and cloth, just as for an iron- 
ing board, and the other roller or 
ceéncave plate is heated. The cold 
roller revolves against the heated 
plate. The plate is heated by gas or 
gasoline. The mangle may be run by 
power or by hand; the latter is not 
difficult. The .*st of a hot-roll 
mangle is about $40 where a size is 
desired large enough to take table 
cloths and sheets. 

The time for doing an ironing with 
such a machine is about 20 minutes, 
as compared with two hours with the 
flatiron. On hot days it is an advan- 
tage to save the heat in the kitchen 
in this way. Garments with gathers 
and sleeves cannot be ironed to look 
perfectly smooth and weli shaped 
with the mangle, but many feel that 
underwear, vhich soon becomes 
wrinkled in the wearing, might bet- 
ter have less time spent upon it than 
is often done vith the flatiron. These 
persons will find the mangle an ad- 
vantage even with underwear. 

Chareoal flatirons have long been 
on the market; they are fairly satis- 
factory. Gas and electric irons are 
better. Denatured alcohol irons are 
also made now. These are valuable 
adjuncts to the home laundry, and 
save keeping up a kitchen fire. Their 
cost vagies from $3 to $5, according 
to the size of the iron, 


A $150 Laundry 


The illustration shows a laundry 
with cement floor, equipped with a 
power washing machine, a hand 
washing machine, a power wringer, a 
cold-roll and hot-roll mangle, an elec- 
tric and a denatured alcoho) flatiron. 
The cost of this equipment without 
regard to the cement floor is less than 
$150. The problem of steam, water 
supply and a sewerage system has 
been solved for the dairy. The same 
will take care of the laundry. Such 
a laundry may be rented to the 
neighbors for perhaps 50 cents a day, 
they to do the work. Or the neigh- 
bers may pelt. am pon in securing the 
«quipment making such arrangements 
for its use as is most convenient. Such 
n plan will lighten the burden which 
rests heavily upon the women on the 


I N NO department of housework is 


MAKING LIFE 


farm. We are asking for clean dairies, 
with special wearing apparel for the 
milkers. This necessitates a laundry 
problem to be met by the house- 
keeper. 

An argument in favor of a special 
laundry room is the fact that many 
kitchens are made large enough to 
do the family washing, as well as all 
the other work. Wash day is once a 
week. A woman travels over this 
large kitchen seven days in the week, 
when for everything but the laundry, 
she might do her work with miles 
less travel in a smaller kitchen. An 
argument raised by many against a 
separate laundry room is the fact 
that it is difficult to heat another 
room. But is it not better to heat 
one room for a few hours weekly by 
special stove, if necessary, than to 
have the disadvantage of a large 
kitchen seven days in a week? Such 
a@ room may be found somewhere in 
the farm home. A cement floor laid 
slanting toward the center, from 
which a drain pipe leads to a cesspool 
or septic tank may be easily put in. 
The water then does not need to be 
lifted, and the room can be easily 
cleaned by allowing clean water to 
run over the floor and out through 
the drain pipe. This alone is a great 
saving of time and steps. 

A serious objection to laundry work 
in the home is the disadvantage of in- 
clement weather when clothes are to 
be hung out of doors. A _ well- 
equipped laundry contains a drying 
room. However, clothes are not as 
fresh and wholesome as when dried 
in the sunshine and wind. The in- 
genious man will be able to place a 
pale in his back yard with rope and 
pulley attachment from a window in 
the house, and the laundress may 
hang the clothes upon this line with- 
out going out of doors, 

When the washing is done by hand 
power, the largest objection is the 
physical strain. In muscular exercise 
requiring one to stoop over, the 
bending should be at the hips, and 
not from the waist line. In the lat- 
ter way, the pressure is brought upon 
the lungs and other organs, and the 
strain upon the back. Bending at 
the hips enables one to keep the chest 
elevated, and relieves the strain up- 
on the back. Therefore, the tub should 
be raised to such a hight as to save 
undue stooping. When a man saws 
wood, he uses the muscles of his arms 
to make the saw g0; a woman in 
washing clothes is inclined to use 
the muscles of the back, a practice 
much more wearisome. With the tub 
raised to a reasonable hight, bend 
from the hips, not from the waist, 
use the arms instead of the back, and 
the result will be much wearisouie. 


A Model Laundry, Showing Washing Machines, 
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That Slack Streak 


BY MRS J. W. W. 


Slack is neither an elegant nor dig- 

nified word, but it describes exactly 

the one little flaw fre- 

quently found in an 

otherwise well-ordered 

life. I know a man, a 

veritable wizard along 

a certain line of me- 

chanics, whose wife 

trembles in her shoes 

when she feels obliged 

to call his attention to 

an obstinate door, a leaking gas jet, 

or some little annoyance the remedy 

for which is beyond her feminine 

strength or i.genuity. He seems to 

take it as a personal grievance that 

anything should get out of repair, and 

puts on a most injured expression 

when the subject is brought up. If 

she gives him the scissors to sharpen 

they are very apt to remain at the 

shop some weeks. She has learned to 

prefer dull shears to none, also to 

do many small repairs with hammer 

and nails, and the various uses to 

which she can put an ordinary wire 
hairpin is indeed amazing. 

The long-suffering mate of another 
dilatory house father is trying the 
experiment of putting into his par- 
ticular sanctum the disabled house- 
hold articles as they give out. When 
I last saw her there were three chairs, 
a child’s crib and some smalle. arti- 
cles stacked up, each awaiting some 
trifling repair. I was curious to know 
if the plan had worked at all. 

“Worked! He has the most. ex- 
a-perating way of just walking 
around them. I wonder what he would 
say if I sent the whole lot to a repair 
shop? But there is no need of it; 
just one evening would fix the lot of 
them.” 

Now we're not going to put the 
blame on the men alone. Oh, no! 
How many of us women folk have re- 
laid or changed a matting and found 
it came short perhaps a half yard, 
which we vowed we'd match the first 
time we went into town and straight- 
way forgot? If we made a full con- 
fession we would be obliged to state 
that the exposed carpet lining was 
literally swept to shreds before that 
small piece of matting was brought 
into the house and tacked down. 

Perhaps one of us would have to 
plead guilty to catching our toe into 
that ripped rug more than once with- 
out giving it more than a _ passing 
thought until someone else tripped 
and sustained a real injury. 

It seems to be a trait of human 
nature, particularly femininity, to ad- 





just ourselves to great inconveniences, 
providing they accumulate gradually. 
If such a disaster should happen that 
all the clocks and watches in the fam- 
ily should go “on a strike” at once, 
how quickly we would hurry them 
away for repairs. But watch and see 
what happens when, one by one, they 
drop out of commission! 

Why. not cut the acquaintance of 
old Polly Procrastination, with her 
long trail of nuisances, leaking ket- 
tles and knobless covers, groaning 
rockers and tearful faucets, and es- 
pecially such dangerous~articles as 
shaky shelves, unsteady tables and 
loose window panes! , 

Spring cleaning time is the best 
time to turn over a new leaf and 
start right. 

Helpful Jottings 
O DETECT an obstruction in 
the chimney, remove the soot 
pan, and place a hand mirror 
in the vacancy. You will be thus en- 
amled to see to the top if unob- 
structed. 

When a pie is ready for baking, 
wrap around its edge a clean strip of 
cloth (about 1 inch wide) wrung 
from cold water. This will prevent 
the crust from becoming too brown 
in the baking. and will prevent the 
overflowing of juice. As soon as the 
pie is baked, remove the cloth. 

In serving salads, serve rich salads 
for luncheon and supper. Serve light 
salads for dinner or for tea. 

When a salad is served no dressing 
or oil should ever remain at the bot- 
tom of the bowl. 

To open oysters, put a thin flat 
knife under the back end of the right 
valve, and push forward until it cut 
the strong muscle which holds the 
shells together. As soon as this is 
done, the right valve may be raised 
and separated from the left. 

Herring are usually smoked, or 
smoked and salted, and, being very 
cheap, are a most economical food. 

Salmon are in season from May to 
September, but frozen salmon may be 
obtained the greater part of the year. 

The tips and roots of celery should 
be saved and dried for use in soups 
at times of the year» when celery is a 
luxury. 

Beef ranks first as regards utility 
and economy in soup making. It 
should. be cut from the fore or hind 
shin (which cuts contain marrow- 
bone) the middie cuts being most de- 
sirable. 





Heroism doesn’t always get into 
print, and some that is printed some- 
times appears in borrowed plumes. 
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Hot and Cold Mangels and Electric ‘and Alcohol Fiatirons 











Hints for the 
Housekeeper 


Baking Powder and Flour 
BY MES L. M. DEAN 
M's all housewives have their 








favorite brand of flour and 

baking powder, and most of 
them adhere to these rigidly. [I at- 
tended a series of cooking lessons 
geme years ago and have felt well 
repaid for time end money spent 
poopy even if I did think I was a fine 

I supposed at that time that 
— was flour, amd the better grades 
cost the most money. I feund out 
twe or three things in that lime be- 
fore I was through that I never knew 
before. First that spring wheat flour 
was & more wholesome fiour for 
bread, as well as more nourishing. 
Also that it has a rich “nutty” flavor 
when made into bread, and is more 
palatable. Again it is more econom- 
ical, requiring one-third less to make 
the bread. Biscuit are whiter if 
made of the winter wheat flour, or if 
part is used. Bread made from spring 
wheat is not so white and the flour 
itself has a yellow tinge and will not 
pack when squeezed in the hand. 

Ih my own neighborhood, not one 
havo I ever been able to persuade to 
try this flour for bread, even when I 
told them the miller said bread : ade 
ef the winter wheat had no .ore 
nourishment left in it than was in 
chaff, ani he never ate bread made 
from it. Women are harder to con- 
vince as 2 rule than men, and as @ 
rule do not like to change their «c- 
tablished habits. 

Like many others I have a choice 
ef baking powder. Usually I make 
my own and find it costs less and I 
cannot tell the difference in the work 
it does from the best I buy. I have 
used this recipe for fen years or more 
and will give it for the benefit of 
those who desire a pure baking 
powder. 

One pound pur. cream of tartar, 
\% soda, % Ib flour. Divide the flour 
and add half to the soda, and the 
other half to the cream of tartar. Sift 
each of these separately at least six 
times, then put together and sift as 
many more. Keep in air-tight cans. 
Cornstarch can be used in place of 
flour; but I do not like it as well. 

Many of my neighbors buy the 
powder that goes with tickets, or pre- 
miums, and will not be convinced 
they are not getting a bargain. One 
showed me last week a large sauce- 
pan that came with a pound can of 
baking powder, and I only said it 
must be a poor brand that requires 
such a premium. She would not see 
it in this way, even when the whole- 
sale prices of cream of tartar and 
soda showed the pan and powder 
could not be made for the price. This 
is not an exceptional case, but one of 
many in my own section, and until 
women can be educated up to the 
evils of poor baking powders, the 
stomachs ef their families must suf- 
fer the consequences. 


Economy Hints 


F a fork instead of a spoon be 

used in mixing flour with water, 

much would be saved that would 
Otherwise be wasted in lumping. 

To get a more brilliant light from 
kerosene at the same cost, put a pinch 
of salt into the lamps when they are 
filled with oil. 

clocks do net need to be 
taken to the repair shop nearly so 
often, if a small uncorked bottle of 
kerosene be placed inside. As it evap- 
erates it keeps the works well oiled. 

If a targe piece of cheese be pur- 
ehased there is no need of allowing 
half of it to dry up, as is too often 
the case. By wrapping the cheese in 
a cloth wrung out in vinegar, the 
cheese will keep soft and moist. 

It is a consfderable saving of white 
kid gloves if one slips over them a 
pair of white silk ones. The latter 
are easily removed before entering 
amy place of entertainment, and 
keep the kid gloves fresh when a 
person goes to and fro in cars and 
has to hold up her skirt. 








If @atirons are allowed to rust even 


jg slightly, they will soon begin 

wear out and spoil the looks of 
tne clothing they are used upon. To 
prevent any possibility of rust, while 
the irons are warm, melt wax (laun- 
dry wax or candles) over the flat sur- 
face to form a very thin coating and 
leave it. on until necessary to use 
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BETTER LIVING 


wash clean in hot Se binpoaae 

To make rubbers last, cut from old 
rubbers pieces to fit the heel and glue 
in firmly. The heels will not wear 
out nearly so quickly. 

Round steak, coated with flour and 
put into boiling water in a covered 
baking dish and baked for two hours, 
is delicious, and is much cheaper 
than rump or sirloin steak. 

Never throw away the bones from 
a roast, but put th.m in a saucepan; 
cover with cold water and stew slow- 
ly. Season with salt and a little thyme 
an< it will be found most appetizing 
broth. 

Bacon fat used in corn bread in- 
stead of butter improves the taste 
and is less ex ve. 

Add sugar to sauce when nearly 
cooked, as much less is necessary to 
make it of the desired sweetness. 


Sconpinilics Mimstanade, Gusher 


BY MRS J. 8, FOSTER, COLORADO 








Make a frame of strips 4 feet high, 
top 18x18 inches, bottom 24x24 inches, 
— —— gives re- 
pe ats a slope. 
6 Put on tight 
wooden top and 
bottom. Nail 
cleats on in- 
side of frame 
for _ shelves. 
Tack buriap 
lightly on out- 
side of three 
sides. For 
| front make 





door frame to 
fit tightly, 
cover with bur- 
lap, put on 
hinges and 
stout button, 
to keep out 
flies. Cover top 
with tin. Put 
on top a pan 6 
inches deep, 18 
x18 across. Put 
woolen strips over edge of pan to 
touch the bottom of pan and edge 
of burlap. Fill the pan with water 
and the woolen strips will act like a 
siphon and carry the water down over 
the burlap. 

The constant evaporation will keep 
things cold. It is a good plan to put 
feet on the cooler and let it stand in 
little cans of water or oil, or to paint 
the feet oecasionally with crude oil, 
to keep ants from crawling up. Stand 
cooler where it can drip. Keeping 
the pan full of water helps the cool- 
ing process. The cooler can be re- 
duced in size, taking care that the 
slant is in proportion. 


Interest in Rural Improvement 


Who has not visited a town or com- 
munity where everything is spick and 
span; where residents kept their build- 
ings and yards clean and attractive; 
where highways are well cared for; 
schoolhouses : .d public buildings re- 
ceive the needed attention; and where 
the general atmosphere is one of in- 
spiration and real uplift? Did you ever 
stop to think what a real asset that is 
for every property owner in such @ 
community ? . 

Entirely aside from the pleasure and 
satisfaction of seeing and enjoying the 
surroundings, the financial side is not 
to be ignored. Suppose your property 
for any one of many reasons were to 
go on the market. Would a prospec- 
tive buyer rather come to the well 
kept town where there is every evi- 
dence of civic pride, or would he se- 
lect a slovenly kept one? The most 
desirable class of people and more of 
them locate im the well kept towns. 
This helps pay taxes and widens social 
and educational horizons. The advan- 
tages are all, and always, in favor of 
a community that takes pride in its 
improvements and appearance. 


Start Improvement at Home 

There is great need pf more interest 
in rural improvement by the individual 
farmer. This work can well begin at 
home and a few hours well directed in 
picking up about the place, getting the 
machinery out of the front yard, and 
picking up the debris about the house, 
will have a stimulating effect upon 
every member of the household, not to 
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mention the amount contributed to the 
pleasure of passersby. This much can 
be done if funds are not available to 
paint the buildings. 

When a man’s own dooryard is clean 
he can join with others in the im- 
provemeht of school yards, cemeteries, 
highways, public buildings, etc. Many 
school yards are “a sight to behold” 
and the teacher is not always toe be 
blamed. Children readily reflect the 
conditions they find at home and if 
they are accustomed to throw all sorts 
of unsightly objects in the yard at 
home they will likely do the same at 
s * oot. In this way teachers know the 
character of the parents before they 
even meet them. 

c=ses the school yards need 
remodeling and perhaps some grading 
done. There may be a lot of bowlders 
to remove and a few trees to be set. 
A “bee” called for the purpose would 
bring in men and women, young and 
old, the men doing the heavy work 
and the womc . providing coffee and 
perhaps a lunch. Aside from the im- 
provement the occasion might provide 
@ genuine picnic and thoroughly en- 
le. The operations can be con- 
tinued to the setting of shade trees 
along the highways. In most rural 
cemeteries a little time could be well 
spent in making it more attractive. 


Improve Highways to Their Limits 


The highways are of all importance. 
Of course, the roads themselves will 
be kept in passable condition, rocks 
removed and the roadbed improved 
with gravel or as circum- 
stances permit. But do not stop there. 
The improvement should extend to the 
limits of the highway. Brush, un- 
sightly stumps, stones, wild growth, 
etc, which do not actually fit into the 
landscape should receive attention. As 
a rule all of this work on the high- 
ways is supposed to be done by the 
town officers, In actual practice much 
of it usually goes undone. However, 
if there is a strong community inter- 
est in. rural improvement the town 
officials will see to it that things are 
cleaned up. 

This is where public interest in pub- 
lic improvement applies. Citizens, in- 
dividually and collectively, should take 
more interest in the appearance of the 
town and its progress. Working along 
these general lines, not to mention 
many minor ones, a community will 
soon establish for itself a fine reputa- 
tion which will travel far in these 
days of automobiles and improved 
means of transportation. 

In this general connection never 
miss speaking a good word for your 
section. If you cannot talk enthusias- 
tically of your home town keep still 
and let someone else, who can, do the 
talking. When a prospective resident 
of a desirable type visits the commu- 
nity, leck up your “hammer” and 
throw the key in the well. In other 
words, speak of the pleasant things 
rather than the unpleasant. There is 
no need of downright misrepresenta- 
tien; yet the community does not exist 
which has not some minor disadvan- 
tages either in location, inducements, 
undesirable families, etc. Let all the 
people in the community get together 
occasionally at some picnic or rally 





and have a general good time, all 
meeting on an equal footing. 
Dear Host: The very fact that 


dancing is questioned by those who 
we know to be the best of people 
and is never condemned by those 
who are not, is proof enough that we 
should consider well before indulging 
in it. And if we must drag the Bible 
into this discussion, we might add in 
the words of cne who knew the 
world, “Abstain from all appearance 


of evil.” Amusements easily divide 
themselves into two classes: Those 
which give diversion with rest to 


mind and body; and those which give 
diversion with aste to mind and 
body. Take dancing o- any other 
so-called imnocent amusement and 
easily on this test you can settle for 
yourself if it is right or wrong.— 
[Kentucky Boy. 





The part of his past that the cook 
is proudest of is his repast. 
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TAXPAYERS: 


Show This Ad to the Chairman or 
Members ef Your School Board. 


We Cut the Price 


WITHOUT SACRIFICING QUALITY 


You can save 
peeer & ordering 
hool ‘urniture 
and Su septics from 
our 8& Fur- 
niture Catalog. It 
is free for the ask- 
Ha send for it. 
illustration 





which we offer in 
the various sizes 
at and 
$1.75, the lowest 
Pp ever quoted 
on school desks. 
When you buy 
school furniture from an agent, the 
price paid includes that agent’s com- 
mission, which Averages about 35 
cents per desk. You will be able to 
save from 15 to 40 per cent on globes, 
rT cent on maps, and 
“ cent on chalk, 
erasers and blackboard materials by 
ordering from our catalog. 


This School Furni- 
ture Catalog, fully de- 
scribing thedesk shown 
above, and other school 
furnitare,t her with 
a full line of supplies, 
sent upon request. 
Ask us today for our 
School Fu pair re 
Catalog No. 66445 























Embroidery 
Outfit Bargain 











We will send this fine pillow to 
size, tinted in colors, 4 skeins 


, 2x21 inch 

rope silk, 5 
assorted embroidery needles, 1 aluminum thim- 
oe ons. and 1 1 pair 6 inch embroidery hoops all for 


THE ARTICRAFT CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





any of our ad 


Som 
| AE FATS Monts Mention fonine. You will get a 
very quack reply if you do, 











TRY SKAT FREE =: 


| THE SKAT MFG, CO., 902 Park St., Marttord, O Conn, 





~ SK AT ~~ 


pub ft on, work w 
te the beat hand soap ever made ibe tig otal 
a works. It can’ hart the hans. a ox today and see 


Cost wih full eadvess ond wo wl 


Ser you a sample without charge. 
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"ROUND THE WORLD 


Strange Places and Faces Seen 
by a Farmers’ Wife 


{Mrs Tupper certainly is using her 
eyes to advantage and we are reaping the 
benefit. It is next. best to going one’s 
self to read her letters, isn’t it? Next 
week she will give us a glimpse of our 
far-colonial possessions.—The Editor.] 


Hong Kong and Suburbs 
MANILA, P I, Marcu 22, 1910. 


Dear Friends: On leaving Hong Kong, 
I promised you some account of that 
beautiful city. To begin with, I mis- 
trust it has been for lack of adjectives 
in the English vocabulary that trav- 
elers have failed to give any adequate 
idea of its magnificent situation and 
scenery. 

Rising 1885 feet abruptly from one 
of the most perfect harbors of the 
world, Hong Kong peak, covered with 
lovely semi-tropical verdure, keeps 
guard over the stately homes on its 
slopes and the substantially built busi- 
ness houses at its foot. Over the walls, 
one above another, on which stand 
large banyan trees, sheltering the resi- 
dences, hang luxuriant ferns and vines, 

A tram-car with a cable 4 feet 
long extends for about two-thirds of 
the distance, after which sedan chairs 
offer means of conveyance to within 
about one hundred feet of the sum- 
mit, which is reached by a zig zag 
footpath. From this a panorama 
hardly to be surpassed in grandeur 
stretches out before you. Huge stream- 
ers looking like toy boats lie at your 
feet or move like birds across the bay. 

The occupation by the British has 
resulted in the erection of ‘massive 
structures, excellent roads, convenient 
transportation and, in fact, nearly all 
the improvements of an approved 
American city. This must have even- 
tually its leavening influence upon all 
of China.. The city is well garrisoned, 
there being about 3000 soldiers and 
2000 sailors located there. 

Across the bay from this remarkable 
city is Kowloon. The new foreign 
portion resembles the British architec- 
ture of Hong Kong but the older sec- 
tion is strictly Chinese. 

Yatami, about three and one-half 
miles beyond, vies with Canton itself, 
enly on a much smaller scale. As we 
went through the filthy, narrow streets 
which we could almost reach across, 
the odors were indescribable and the 
shops and stores most primitive. Here 
we saw the god-maker hewing out his 
objects of worship. In one little shop 
there were three men, each treading 
a semi-circular stone while they held 
en to a long bar. Underneath this 
erude implement was a piece of black 
cloth which was moved along as it be- 
came sufficiently smoothed to be rolled 
or folded for sale. 

On our way across the country we 
saw the little vegetable gardens under 
perfect cultivation, which like the 
_other oriental farms were fertilized 
with the sewage of the cities, car- 
ried in buckets hung across the shoul- 
ders of men or upon the sides of the 
oxen. This renders the uncooked veg- 
etables very unsafe. 

Discovering by the road a building 
in which we could see the heads of 
many children, we motioned to our 
rikisha men to let us get out, where- 
upon we found the door at the rear 
of the house, which was opened to us 
by a bright Chinese girl, who con- 
ducted us to the lady teacher, who 
seemed much pleased to show what 
her pupils were doing. Their work 
was neatly and exactly done upon their 
slates and the pupils were as orderly 
in personal appearance as in some of 
eur own schools. In the yard two 
water buffaloes and several razorback 
pigs and hogs were pasturing. 

A short distance beyond were three 
cemeteries, one of which was crowded 
te the utmost with plain stones. Here 
the common poor were buried. An- 
other’ was marked by  horseshoe- 
shaped stone entrances and here the 
dead of the rich reposed, while the 
third was located on a high hill on 
whose top and slopes were large bare 
bowlders from which the torrential 
rains had washed the earth. From 
two to six large earthen jars were ar- 
ranged close about the stones. In 
these had been placed the bones of the 
Chinese who had been brought back 
from foreign shores to the homeland. 
It seems strange that a country that 
offers so little for the comfort and 
prosperity of its people should have so 
strong a hold upon them. Probably 


TRAVEL AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


their respect for ancestry Aes much to 
ao with this feeling. 

When we turned omr backs upon 
China, we felt that the time would 
come when this nation will rise in her 
strength, and being serious, persever- 
ing, with honesty and truthfulness for 
a foundation, will become ome of the 
foremost powers of the world. It 
was with some reluctance we began 
our sail toward the Philippines. 
Back Under Old Glory 

As we passed Cavite and over the 
beautiful bay, the name of Dewey was 
heard on every side. On reaching 
Manila after a two days’ journey, we 
were most cordially received by our 
own people who were residing there as 
well as by representative Filipinos. We 
were taken from the wharf in all man- 
ner of conveyances, including the 
funny, native carromata, a one-seated, 
two-wheeled -.arriage with a little seat 
in front for the driver and drawn by a 
small, tough pony that went like the 
wind, squealing and shaking himself 
until we wondered what next! Even 
the patrol wagons were called into 
service, there being such a large num- 
ber of visitors, 

We were taken to the beautiful 
Luneta park, where we boarded the 
street cars for a ride about the city 
and out into the native districts where 
the houses were built of bamboo, cov- 
ered with grass, setting on high stilts. 
Into one of t*ese homes some of us 
clambered on bamboo ladders at the 
risk of our necks. Attached to these 
small structures are large arbors over 
which are grown immense squash 
vines bearing their gourd-like fruit. 

The people themselves are most in- 
teresting, but having already filled my 
allotted space, I will reserve what I 
would say of them until my next. 

Wishing you all good health and 
happiness, I am, 

Your sister countrywoman, 
Hattie D. Tupper. 


Collar and Yoke in Embroidered 
Net 


BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER 


LMOST all the new dresses show 
A a chemisette effect and the 
more of these convenient little 
accessories one has, the more she can 
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Guimpe of Embroidered Net 


the appearance of her gown. 
Both square and round mesh net are 


vary 


in good favor for guimpes and the 
designs shown here are worked on 
ecru filet net of rather small mesh 
about ten holes to an inch. 

The collar may be as wide as de- 
sired, on either side of the design, 
and a piece of net the right width 
and length should be measured off, 
allowing three holes all around, as a 
hem. After finding the center, begin 
the middle figure by weaving the 
thread diagonally through the mesh 
that will be darned over, bring it out 
a one side of the central hole, put 
it down through over one boundary 
thread and up under the other, and 
weave back in the same manner un- 
til there are four threads in the hole. 

The next row extends one hole be- 
yond, on each side, amd the darning 
is carried on back and forth till this 
motif is finished, then the thread is 
run twice on the wrong side as a 
fastening off. Counting holes is the 
only guide necessary to working out 
the pattern, and it can easily be 
eopied from the illustration, using 
bal crochet silk for working. 

Three holes are turned in all 
around and darned down and then 
one can use this as a separate collar, 
or, before working the lower edge, 
the chemisette may be basted in 
Place and the darning done through 
the three thicknesses eof net. The 
yoke is embroidered in the same way 
as the collar and half of the design 
may be used on each side of the back 
of the yoke if desired. 
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“Secret Place” Letters 


JUNE 20, 1910. 

Last of the Letters 

Eloise, you dear: I am just as happy 
as you were the day you wrote that 
lovely last 1 tter. How did you ever 
think of me? It does not seem as 
though it could’ be true—that 1 am 
going away for a real vacation for 
the first time in my life! Of course, 
I have been away for a ‘day or two, 
but for a whole summer! . It seems 
like a beautiful dream. I shan’t be- 
lieve it till I am really on the way. 

Madam is making me the cunning- 
est bathing dress! She said she should 
miss me! Just think after all my 
meanness to her. But she was glad 
I could go and have a good time, and 
I’m going to tell you a secret. [ 
haven't quite decided, but I think after 
I get home I shall call her Mother 
Madeline. 


Refrigerator Lore 


We've been so busy this week that 
I haven’t had much tinie to think of 
D 8, but there’s one thing Madam is 
very fussy about that Miss Bailey has 
not mentioned, that is, the care of 
the refrigerator. Ours was an old 
one with zinc lining and _ shelves. 
Madam wanted a new one, but father 
didn’t feel as though he could afford 
it this year, so we fixed up the old 
one so you would not know it. First, 
we took some white paint and cov- 
ered the inside, shelves and all with 
one coat. As soon as this coat was 
dry, we put on another one as care- 
fully as we could, making it even and 
nice. We let this dry thoroughly, and 
then father brought us some enamel 
paint. Two coats of this put on the 
Same as the common paint made our 
refrigerator as white and smooth as 
if it were porcelain lined. We put it out 
on the porch in the fresh air for sev- 
eral days so that the smell of the 
paint would be all gone before we 
put any food in it. We painted and 
enameled the ice. chamber, too, so 
that it was all just as nice as new on 
the inside. 

The outside was rough and crackly, 
so Madam got some very coarse sand- 
paper and tacked it on a small block 
of wood about the size of a scrub 
brush. With this sandpaper scrub 
brush she rubbed the surface smooth, 
then she took some fine sandpaper 
and went through the scrub brush 
process once more. Then we took 
some prepared varnish or shellac that 
comes in cans, and put on a nice 
even coat. When this was thoroughly 
dry, we sandpapered it again very 
lightly, and after we put on one more 
coat of varnish we nad a dandy new 
refrigerator fer the cost of a few cents 
and a few hours’ work. Of course, it 
was a good bit of work, but it paid, 
because we had se- much to show for 
it. When we have company, and I 
open the door of our ice box it looks 
so white and shiny, I feel so proud! 

Now the next thing was to keep it 
just as nice and clean all summer. 
Every week we let the ice get out so 
that we can scald out the ice cham- 
ber. We use a solution of borax, 
about 1 tablespoon to 1 quart of 
water as hot as we can use it. We 
wash the ice rack with this solution, 
and dry it for a few moments in the 
sun. We take great pains to get out 
all the dirt, so we pour clear water 
into the chamber, letting it drain out 
through the drip pipe. The drip pipe 
we detach and scald by pouring boil- 
ing water through it. Everything in 
the food chamber is removed and 
that is washed with a fregh solution 
of the borax. The shelves are taken 
out, washed, and if possible, dried in 
the sun. You remember the sun is 
one of the very best things to kill 
bacteria. In a few minutes our ice 


box. is ready to be filled up again, 
sweet and clean as ever. 

We keep the drip pan just as clean 
as the rest of the outfit, leaning it 
with the borax and scalding it out 
every week. There is never any rusty 
odor from it, and no danger of any 
disease bacteria. growing as there 
would be if we let it get slimy and 
dirty.. I suppose you have the man- 
ufactured ice and that may be free 
from any disease germs, but where 
the ice comes from rivers and ponds 
there may be bacteria in it and freez- 
ing does not kill all of them. So you 
see it is most important that we people 
in the country should be very, very 
careful to keep our refrigerators 
clean and sanitary. Father says I’m 
getting to be a regular crank on hav- 
ing things sanitary. but I don’t care. 
It is necessary to keep clean in order 
to keep healthy. Why, when I think 
of the careless: way we lived a year 
ago, it simply gives me the shivers. 
I wonder we -didn’t all die of some 
awful thing. It certainly wasn’t be- 
cause we~had no opportunity, it must 
have been because we were too tough! 

And it isn’t any more work to do 
things as they ought to be done than 
to be sloppy and careless. Because 
you have to work twice as hard when 
you do clean up as you do if you just 
get the habit of keeping clean as you 
go along. Our home is so nice since 
Madam came and I began to get in- 
terested enough to help. For even if 
we are too tired to think sometimes 
when we.have extra hard days, it is 
so comforting to think, that if we 
should die of tiredness in the night, 
there isn’t a single place in the house 
we should be ashamed to have the 
neighbors see! 

We shall have to take turns cook~ 
ing and keeping! house in the cottage 
so as not to forget what we have 
learned and not to get out of the may 
of doing things right. Father will 
write when you are to meet me. Be 
sure to come to the train, I shall be 
scared to death if I ever got into that 
big noisy station and don’t see you. 
Thank you so much for the lovely plan 
and surprise. And now good-by for 
a week or two. Your Reanieh 

‘ ice. 


Secret Place Letters Ended 


That is, the letter printed herewith 
is the last of them for the time be- 
ing. Alice and Eloise are off for a 
jolly vacation, and being together of 
course, they will not write until the 
vacation is over. Do you want more 
of their letters when they return? If 
you do, please drop a card to Fhe 
Household Editor, this office, saying 
that you want the letters continued. 

If you are tired of them we want 
to know it and stop them for good and 
all. If you are not tired, but want them 
continued, please say so at once. 
Miss Bailey has promised to teach 
the little girls the secrets of pickling 
and preserving, to say mothing of 
other important things. And Alice 
and Eloise have promised to write 
all about them if you want them to. 

By the way, some nice little cer- 
tificates of membership in the D 8 
club have been prepared for those 
who have sent their names in, and 
are to be sent to them soon. I shalt 
be as glad to hear from mothers and 
other “grown-ups” as from our little 
girls as to whether this department 
shall be continued or dropped. You 
know I am trying to edit this depart- 
ment for you and the only way I can 
tell what you want or don’t want is 
by hearing from you. Shall we drop 
“Secret Place” letters?—[The House- 
hold Editor, 
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Salads 

The half grown tender artichokes 
are eaten in France and Italy without 
cooking, being served with Freneh 
dressing; but larger ones are also 
served as salad,after having been 
boiled till tender ami cooled; serve 
with Mayonnaise or other dressing. 
The leaves may be taken. off and 
dipped with the fingers in the dress- 
ing. The end of each leaf stalk is 
as delicate as the half-grown globe 





A Collar Worked on Ecra Filet Net’ 
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Rolls, Breakfast and Tea Bread 


BY EVA MIIIS ANDERSON 


— — 


The following will be found an ex- 
celient rule for rolis: One pint milk, 2 
tablespoons sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 
tablespoon lard and one of butter, 1 
square compressed yeast, or % cup 
homemade yeast. 

Warm the milk to the temperature 
of new milk. Add the other ingre- 
dients and enough flour to make a 
stiff batter. Set in a warm place to 
rise. . When light add flour enough to 
make as soft a dough as you can mold 
without it sticking to the molding 
board. Let rise again. If you want 
“pocketbook” rolis or “Parker House” 
rolis, take your dough when it is very 
light, roll it about half an inch thick, 
cut with a biscuit cutter, spread one- 
half of the circle with soft butter and 
fold the other half over it. Put ina 
baking pan, giving plenty of room to 
each roll, brush with soft lard, let rise 
and Bake. They will require about 
20 minutes. When taken from the 
oven brush with melted butter. 

If “finger rolls’ are desired, cut off 
small pieces of the dough, shape like 
a finger, put in the baking pan, not 
allowing them to touch, baste with 
lard, bake, baste with butter. They 
can be made im any desired shape. 
Mix at 11 a m for a 6 p m meal. 


Toothsome Apple Coffee Cake 


With the above rule as a basis, due 
care and some experience, any kind of 
rolls may be made. A good housewife 
will turn out a number of varieties 
of rolls and coffee cakes by slight 
variations of the above mixture. For 
the coffee cake she will add to the 
above sponge, after the first rising, 
another tablespoon sugar, an egg, or, 
if she is prodigal, 2 eggs, otf, when 
eggs are very expensive, she will get 
along without any. Then she _ will 
mix to a soft dough and let rise. When 
light cut off a portion, roll half an 
inch thick, lay im the pan. Cut two 
or three good apples in fine slices and 
stick the dough thickly, with the slices 
put in edgeways, sprinkle with sugar, 
lay on a few bits of butter, dust with 
cinnamon, let rise and bake, and be- 
hold a. delicious apple coffee cake. 


With Poppy Seed 


For .@ poppy seed cake prepare a 
filling as follows: One-quarter pound 
poppy seed, ground fine, 2 tablespoons 
sugar, 2 tablespoons cream, butter the 


size of a hickory nut, sweet milk 
enough to make very thin, Put all 
together and cook until thick. When 


the filliimg is ready take another por- 
tion of the dough, spread it with the 
poppy seed mixture, let rise and bake. 
It is still nicer to roll the dough after 
spreading the poppy seed on it. Roll 
as you would a jelly cake, baste with 
melted butter and sprinkle with sugar 
after it is light before putting in the 
oven. 


A German Delicacy 


To make  Berlingerpfannekuchen, 
roll the dough very thin, cut with a 
biscuit cutter, spread the center of 
the circle with a teaspoonful of prunes 
which have been stewed dewn very 
thick, strained through a colander and 
sweetened a trifle. Moisten the edges 
of the circle with water or milk, cover 
with another circle, press the edges 
closely together, let them lie on the 
board % hour (keeping them warm 
meanwhile), then fry in deep iard 
like doughnuts. If these are wanted 
extra nice some chopped almonds may 
be added to the prunes. If prunes are 
lacking some other thick sauce or jam 
may be substituted. 


Another Foreign Tidbit 


Take some of the above dough, ro” 
thin, cut with a biscuit cutter, let rise, 
fry like pancakes on a griddle. When 
done, spread with prunes prepared as 
above. -Over the prunes put a layer 
of nicely made cottage cheese. With 
the end of the thumb make a hole in 
the middie through the prunes and 
cheese, and fill it with freshly soured 
cream. Bat while*fresh. This cake 
is called: Dooilken by my foreign pre- 
ceptress. 

Poe: aiso rolis out some more of the 

ough, bastes with melted Dubtas. 
pa with sugar, bakes, 


with jelly or jam, and the. result is 


¢ tad £ 
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named Kolatche ( 
sounds like a sheeze). 
Some of. the d 
. out te biscuits, let rise, then the 
e is pressed 
low filled with jelly or jam, 
teothsome compound is called Buchte. 
We must pose the dough is now 
exhausted, but the practical house- 
wife can readily extend her li of 
delicious and wholesome . cakes ac- 
cording to her desire or her resources, 


Potato Rolls 


Good potato rolls may be made by 
substituting a cup of mashed, sifted 
petato for some of the flour in the 
above recipe. For those who want a 
definite rule I give one which can't 
be beaten: Three small potatoés, 
boiled and mashed, 1 cup warm ' milk, 
2 well-beaten eggs, 1 tablespoon lard, 
1 tablespoon sugar, 1 tablespoon salt, 
1 teaspoon butter, % square com- 
pressed yeast. Mix at 11 o’clock a m 
as stiff as you can stir with a spoon. 
Keep warm. At 4pm ref abeut 
half an inch thick, cut out, place an 
ineh apart in the pan, let rise until 
5.50; bake 10 minutes and serve. 

Gems 

Two cups white flour, 1 cup sweet 
milk, 1 tablespoon white sugar, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, Fy cup butter, measured 
when hard, teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 1 or two eggs. Melt the butter 
in the milk, then add the other in- 
gredients, beating in the egg last. 
Have your gem pans hot and well 
greased. Bake about 20 minutes in a 
hot oven. 

“In regard to rolls, one rule will 
do for many different kinds. Substi- 
tute for one cup of the white flour in 
the above rule one cup of graham. 
flour, corn meal or rye flour, and you 
have graham, corn meal or rye gems. 
Also. you may. substitute some of any 
left-over cooked cereal for some of 
the white flour, being careful to keep 
the batter at the normal thickness, 
Rice, barley, hominy, oatmeal may be 
used in this way. 

The very finest graham gems I have 
ever eaten were made by taking a pint 
of new milk, a teaspoon of salt, 2% 
cups graham flour, beating hard for 
% hour and putting in hot gem pans 
and baking. But their excellence was 
due to the absolute freshness of all 
the ingredients. 

Beaten Biscuit 

To make these delicious southern 
biscuit take 1 qt flour, 1 tablespoon 
lard, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teacup milk. 
Mix in enough of the flour to make a 
stiff dough, lay it on a heavy table 
or block and beat. The flat side of an 
ax is a good beater. Beat % hour, or 
longer, working in the femainder of 
the flour. ‘The longer the dough is 
beaten the better the biscuit. Bake 
% hour in a slow oven. 

Flour Pancakes 

Put 1 cup freshly soured mitk in 
a bowl, and over it sift 1 cup four. 
Over this sift % teaspoon salt, % tea- 
spoon saleratus, % teaspoon baking 
powder. Let stand without mixing 
until you are ready to bake the cakes. 
Then beat in one egg and beat: the 
whole mixture until smooth. Bake 
immediately and serve’ on hot plates. 
Substitute graham flour, corn meal or 
rye flour for some of the white flour 
if you wish. 


Okra and Hew to Serve It 


BY RILEY M, FLETCHER BERRY 








the southern states and of all 

southern countries, particularly 
of the western hemisphere, is really 
a nickname for okra, or ochro, as it 
is sometimes spelled, for, while the 
dish is composed of several and vary- 
ing ingredients, okra is the founda- 
tion, the body, and likewise furnishes 
the “frills,” the remaining ‘compo- 
nent parts being so blended with it 
that they lose their individuality in 
its all-pervadng, mucilaginous begin- 
ning and end, beguiling and delicious 
from first to last. 

The okra is known botanically as 
the Hibiscus esculentus, being a near 
relative of the flowering hibiscus, 
whose brilliant blossoms are so famil- 
iar, to the old-fashioned -hollyhock, 
the toothsome marshmallow, and the 
all-conquering cétton. 

In the tropics okra seeds, matured 
and dried, are cooked very much as 
is barley in northern climates. - The 
mucilage of the roots is said to be 
free from the slightest odor and 
fectly white when Be so hat 
it is generally ¢ nsidered superior to 
even the powder of the marshma!- 
low, and around Constantinople the 
okra is much cultivated for the root 


iy HE famous gumbo, or gombo, of 


GOOD EATING 


powder as a base of confections. 
Medicinally the root, made into a de- 


coction, is given to allay irritation 
and inflammation internally, and 
parts of the plant made into poultices 
to ‘apply externally. As food this 
mucilaginous quality (the gombine) 
renders the plant of much value. It 
is so easily digested, so acceptable to 
all the organs which take up, disinte- 
grate and distribute food through the 
system that it may be readily under- 
stood why it has become such a fa- 
vorite in the tropics, where heaviness 
is instinctively avoided in forms of 
nourishment. Its simplicity and 
wholesomeness, strong individuality 
and claim upon all of cosmopolitan 
tastes, the orient, the tropics in gen- 
erai, the south of Europe and our 
own. country, make it indeed worthy 
of interest and. investigation. 

Meat (fles: or fowl), one of the 
frequent ingredients in gumbo, is 
sometimes ormiited, and either fish or 
merely a ham bone (for flavor) is 
substituted. Tomatoes or onions are 
supposed to be almost as essential as 
the rice with which gumbo is served, 
@aky and white, as a side dish or bor- 
der. The rice must be boiled in a good- 
ly quantity of water, at least two 
quarts to three-fourths cup of rice, 
the water salted and boiling “at a 
gallop” both before the rice is add- 
ed and throughout the cooking, which 
process should be about 20 minutes. 
Then drain in a colander over boiling 
water or in the oven, dash cold wa- 
ter through it, yet not to chill, and 
serve with the okra. 


Gumbo with Beef 


Stmmer beef till tender, then brown 
hal with a chopped red pepper and 
two sliced onions in drippings or 
cooking oil. Remove to soup kettle 
and add as much water as may be re- 
quired for the gumbo, say two quarts. 
In this place the sliced okra cross- 
wise and a dozen sliced, skinned to- 
matoes, with several sprigs of parsley. 
Cook 2 hours at least, when 
be thick and ropy. In the south, be- 
fore serving, a tablespoon of pow- 
dered sassafras is added, but north- 
ern cooks would first better experi- 
ment with a smaller quantity of this 
flavoring. Beef extract may be sub- 
stituted for the meat. 


Fillet Chicken Gumbo 
Recipe—Mrs 
Cut-up a pair of fine, plump fowls 
into pieces as when ‘carving. 
them in a pan of cold water till all 
the blood is drawn out. Put into a 
pot 2 large tablespoons lard and set 
it over the fire. When the lard has 
come to a boil, put in the chickens 
with an onion finely minced. Dredge 
them. well with flour, and season 
slightly ‘with pepper and salt, and, if 
you like, a little chopped marjoram. 
Pour on it 2 qts boiling water. Cover 
it and let it simmer slowly for 3 
hours Then stir into it 3 heaped 
teaspoons sassafras powder. After- 
ward let it stew five or -six minutes 
longer, and then send it to the table 
in a.deep dish, having a dish of boiled 
rice to be eaten with it. This gumbo 
will be much improved by stewing 
with it three or four thin slices of 
cold boiled ham, in which case omit 
the salt in the seasoning. 


Plain Boiled Okra 


The okra for this may be sliced 
across or lengthwise. Place a quart 
of it in a stewpan with a scant % 
pt boiling water. Simmer very care- 
fully 30 minutes or more, and serve 
with butter or with butter and lemon. 

Tomatoes, Okra and Corn 

To each pint of okra allow 1 pt 
each of tomatoes and corn, and one 
onion. This will require no water, 
but must be carefully watched to 
avoid burning. Simmer till tender, 
add butter, season and serve. 

Stuffed 

Wash and remove stem ends, then 
with long, slim knife remove seeds. 
Fill with seasoned bread crumbs. 
Cheese, nuts, or hard-boiled eggs may 
be added, half and half, with the 
crumbs, also a little milk, butter, to- 
mato, peppers, onions or herbs, as 
preferred. If cheese, eggs or nuts be 
added meat value is given, and the 
dish should be substituted for, not 
served with, meat. Bake in moder- 
ate oven with just enough water to 
prevent burning. 

Escalloped 

Okra may also be escalloped (sliced 
or halved),using ingredients given for 
stuffing, alternating with crumbs, and 
using a little butter or milk if toma- 
to or other juice is not used. Fried 
in oil, drained, and served on toast, 
or scrambled (when already cooked, 
as cold, stewed okra) with eggs, okra 
is also very tempting. 


(Old Southern 
Lesl Leslie ) 
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Supreme satisfaction 
with cotton dress- 


goods is worth all it 
costs; and it costs but 


little in 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Solid Black Prints 
The standard calicoes 
for over 65 years. Stan- 
dard to-day. Beauti- 
ful, fadeless, and en- 
during. 

If your dealer hasn't Simvepe 


\dystene write 
name. We'll help him supply 


you. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpsoa, Sr. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN AND 
== SALESLADIES WANTED= 








We bevel hundreds of good postions how open, paying 
from to $500 a month and all expenses. © for- 
mer yd -. required to get one of them. If you 


want to earn from two to ten times as much as you 
do at present and all your Capos mses besides, write 
today for our Free Book, NIGHT OF THE 
GRIP ” and testimonials from ~ of menand 
women whom we have placed in oS 
Address (Nearest Office) Dept. 461 ational 
Salesmen’s Trainin Assoc ciation Chieage, 
New York, Kansas (City, an branciace, nacapolis, At Atlaata, 


AGENTS—$1.33 Per Hour 


Comer made it, so can_you. Swain says, ‘Best 
thing I ever struck. mepes | — es 4 
Scheel bey sold 36 boxes in 2 

$12.60. Agents wou big repeat eE_ Rice up 













steady business. verybody wears poslery 
Guaranteed for 4 months against holes in 8 and 
toes. Send right back to us if mot 24, satisfac- 


tocy. J. R. Vetentine sotd 600 pairs in BO hours 
you can do as well—yee—better. Worn goods 
replaced froe—no experience needed—we teach 
you everything. Here's your one big chance— 
don't lose it—write today. Free samples. 

THOMAS MFG. CO., 9U46 Wayne 5t., DAYTON, ONO 





PARKER’S . 


IR BALSAM 
Cleanees and beautifies the hair. 
Prenetes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Relieves scalp diseases & hair 
Boe and @1! $1.00 et mt Deuggiets. 











DON’T READ THIS, LADIES, 


uniess you would like to lessen the waren of house- 
keeping and get some splendid premiums in the bargain. 
Don’t miss our epecial offer. For rticulars, ‘I'he 
People's Specialty Co., Box 694, New Leadon, Conn 


77 ~— Learn to Stencil 


This outfit contains 4 cut 
stencils, 4 colors, 2 brushes, 
thumb tacks, 1 instruction 
sheet and our catalog all for 
40 cents postpaid. Address 


mL 
wo 
wy 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


is the marvel of Twentieth century 

pee and it should be in every 
ome, Reaches over a million readers 

each month. $1.25 a year. 

With this Journal both one year $1.75 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


BEITEVER SO 
HUMBLE ‘ier, 


like home. 


The Magazine euee HOUSEKEEPING 
each month helps make Spee ccs oF Sbabeey 
a family of individuals. $125 a year. 


With this Journal both one year $1.75 


THE PHELPS aes co. 
Springfield, Mass. 






















































as whole milk. 


CONNECTICUT 
DEALERS. 
Seoriden—Auguct Grulich. 
en—. st Grul 
slotawn— Meech & Stoddard. 
ew Hartford—Wallace Case. 
Btaford Springs Geo. 1. is, J 
or —Ge ennis, Jr. 
eS P on aia 
rrin er. U. Wadhams 
orrington—F D. Leonard & Co. 
‘W. Cornwall— 
J. A. Cochrane & Son. 
(‘Willimantic—H. A. Bugbee. 


DELAWARE 


DEALERS. 


Beadiene ie —Middiotewe, Farms. 
‘ord—J E. Holland. 
4-— Enterprise Milling Oo. 
H. Law. 


F. 
Wilmington——F. J. Murphy. 
ILLINOIS 


hn Seyfried & Oo. 
i—Farmers Elev. Co. 
as A. L. = cs, 

wsum 
Otesea Hamilton & Vincent. 


Pecatonica— 
' Pecatonica Feed & Supply Co. 
Peoria—Horace Clark & 


Richmond—E. E. Allen. 
BRockford—aA. L. Bartlett. 
INDIAN 


STATE DISTRIBUTER, 
Grabbs-Reynolds-Fayler -< Co., 


Lafayette, Ind. 
DEALERS. 
pptereen=—Unien oats & Coal Co. 
Pissmington LaRue & Buskirk. 
Comas. 


Fortville-—J. A. Mo 
Ft. Wayne—S. Bash & Co. 


Matthews— 
Teednery: he renga Grain Co. 
Muncie—Hibbits Mill Co. 
Vernon—Eberts & Bro. 
Orleans—Heise Bros. Co. 
Richmond—J. Runge & Co. 


MAINE 
STATE DISTRIBUTER, 
Paris Plouring Co., Portland, Me. 
DEALERS. 
Alfred—A. F. Roberts. 


Feaobocot -Pomona Grange Oo. 


a 
Dexter 8: Par Gilman & Oo. 
ne-Sesre Bree. 

—Henry . J 

: Serie Sew Gaswel 
Hollis Oentey Grate Oo. 

Lagrange—O. Herric 
nn hg & Grant. 

a Harmon. 
Winterpo A. McKenny. 





This is but a partial list of S 
give you our dealer’s name, 
without milk. 


NORTH-WEST MILLS CoO., 






dealer’s name in the list below. 


Look for Your 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Is Your Dealers Name Here? 


If it is there, order 


SUGAROTA CALF MEAL 


“THE MALTED MILK FOR CALVES” 


Sugarota Calf Meal costs only one-fourth as much per calf 
It keeps the bowels in perfect condition, 
and develops strong, healthy calves. We return Yi 

the cost of the meal to any feeder where failure J ‘ wg ‘ara T 
to’ meet our claims is shown. ; 


This guarantee extends to every brand of Sugaroti 
Feeds:—Dairy, Horse, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Milk Meal, 


[ARYLAS 

DEALERS. 
Adamstown—G. T. Kohlenberg. 
B. Myers Company. 
. D. Ayers & Bro. 
Deale Bros. Milling Co. 
Mercer, Jones & = 
os. Pulk 
E. Summers & Son. 
W. E. Woodyear. 
Engler Bros. & Co. 

" Beachley & Bro. 

ohnsen ~ oe 
Hickerson Bro 
Wilkins % Jordan. 


Vailey Milling Oo. 
Fertilizer Feed Oo. 
& Sons. 
Woodbine— 
J. M. DeLashmutt & Son. 


MICHIGA 
STATE DISTRIBUTER, 
Wright, Owosso, Mich. 


C. ¢ 
(Southern 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Saginaw, Maing. 


DEALERS. 












“Ann Arbor—Huntley Bros. 


Corunna— Wm. Eldridge. 
Blsie—O. L. Brainard. 
D. Holden. 


WwW. L. ith. 
North Adams— Williams Bros. 


STATE DISTRIBUTER, 


J. B. Garland & Sons, 
Worcester, Mass. 


DEALERS. 
Beverly—J. Burchardt Co. 
Brockton—J. H. 
Brookfiel 


Caryvill Ss 
Smee Depot—Carlos Bond, 
——G. ©, Turner, 
ag Blackstone—A. Fe Kelley. 
2 | aks rag A. Putney & Son. 





B. Douglas—E. Jenckes. 
Greeniisid. Potties & Sons. 

H. * roomy Co. 
Lanesboro—N. Cummings, 





3 Sievens Conant & Oo. 
ury—Henry Houghton. 

¥ i T. T. Smith. & Oo. 

N. Brookfield—Geo. R. Doane. 

N. Wilbraham—The Cutler Grain. Co. 

ag eas Coal. & Grain Oo. 

N. Amherst—. q ffer. 
Oxford—W. B . Williams. 


P Fillmore. 
PitteneldPitiateld Ge atin Co. 
Sa in Co, 
Southbridge Wells & Beck. 
nee Heary Howland. 





Sp 
Spr nena Flour_& Grain Co. 
Webster—W. W. Holmes. 


W. Acton—G. ae Rea 

‘W. Auburn—F. A. Chee 

Ww. Brookaela-A RS ‘Gil art. 
Williamstown—P. Eaton & Co. 

Worcester—O. W, Ba & Co. 

Worcester—Wilson ‘ & Holden. 





STATE DISTRIBUTER, 
Poole & Hodgdon, 
North Conway, N. H. 


DEALERS. 
Barnstead Center—Chas. H. Gilman. 
3B. Jaffrey—c. H. 
EB. Wakefield—aA. 
FP T.. Wilson, 
Hampton—Thos. Cogger. 





bY wwii S 


He 


New H. hire ti d 
Lebanon—A. H. Hill. 
Peterboro—Walibridge & Taylor. 
Somersworth— 

Somersworth Grain ‘Co. 
Warner—cC. W. Adams. 
Whitefield—S. G. Hunt. 
Wilton—Alfred L, Curtis. 


INNESOTA 





DEALEES. 
pees. L. vaca. 
Big Lake—H. M. Miller. 
Chatfield—E. J. Sutherland. 
Dennison—Austinson & Norswing. 
Duluth—Oarpenter, Hintz & Co. 
Mankato—<Arlington Mill Oo. 
Mantorville—Farmers Elev. Co. 
Mazeppa—Nichols & Co. 
Northfield—W. H. King. 

Pine Island—Hills Bros. 

pce a all a ed Drug Co, 
Rocheste: J. poten Egg Co. 
Shakopee—A. ‘L, Hur 

St. Charles—G. C. Stevenson. 
Waseca—B. L. Matz. 
Winona—Wm. Kuhlman, 
Winona—Jos. W. Jereczek. 
Winona—wWinona Seed Co. 
Zumbrota— 

Farmers Merc, & Elev. Co. 





DEALEBS. 
Camden—-Sitley & Sons Co., Inc. 
ea ae Richmond. 
Flemington—Hiram_ Diltz. 
Montclare—Fairfield Dairy Co. 
Mt. Ho mec rt & Boyd. 


Philipsburg— Wilson. Kroner. 
Some Se a 


Wm. H. 


Preston nL B Binken silting Co. 


STATE DISTRIBUTER, 


Tioga Mill & Bipeers Co., 
Waverly, N. ¥. 


s. 
Berlin—Geo. > Bie ag om 
Onester Conh tin & Roe. 


Ez. bsnon—John 7. 
5. Nassau—M. RK. Millins. 
29 Nassau—Brown &- Powell. 
e—Wm. Henry & Sons. 
Pillmore—Young & Gleason Co. 
Florida—Roe Bros. 
Preeville—B. Brewer & Son. 





Ewe a ie Jackson. 
Kyesrike—-V. B. Cross. 
MelineExalisen & Spencer. , 
M e—A,. Hersperger. / 
Middleville—J. L. Goodman. 
Moira—cC. E. Brush. 
Monroe—C,. T. Knight. 
emgesterz-Qears & Moore. 

Nassau—Ciapper & Francisco. 
New. Milford—Conklin.& Strong. ) 
N. Chatham— Albert Lewis. 
Pine Bush 


°Ca nter, 
K AE, rpe 


Schuyt 
Stephentown—E. R Potter. 
Syracuse—Porter Bros. 
Tivoli—J. H. Feroes’ Sons. 
Troy—A. Van Valkenberg. 
Vestal—J. B. Crane. 
OHIQ 
STATE DISTRIBUTER, 

The Early-Daniel Co., Cincinnati, O. 

es. 
Alvordton—L. 
Bethel Robert Bi Hamilton. 





NORTH-WEST MILLS CO., 


gta The dealer who carries Sugarota in stock 
Ve 70m FEE will probably carry the best of everything else. 
is a safe man to trade with. 


501 W. THIRD ST., WINONA, MINN. 


Ohie— continued 


Camden—The Payne-Eikenberry Co. St. Johnsbury— 
Chagrin Falls—- A. H. McLeod Milling Co, 


e Coates Co. 


Tifin—Mangette ene. Co. 
Eo - art Parker. 


Win ’ > 
Ba H. Wess Grain & Coal Oo. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE DISTRIBUTER, 


Diedhs Omwake & Chambersburg, Pa. 


DEALERS. 
Ground—J. ©. Rhoades & Co. 
Conshohocken — ewan BB & Sons. 
lestown— 


ae, 
Grove City—T. Edwin Jack. 
Johnstown —MeDermott & Wertz. 


Pipersvil H. H. 
Pottstown—Greiss & Co. 
Shamokin—0. F. Dyer & Sons 
Smithton—Obadiah Rhoades. 
Stroundsburg—W. H. Monts & Son. 


RHO! SLAND 


wi H. 8. Dixon. 
Woonsocket—A. Mowry & Ce. } 


“3 


STATE DISTRIBUTEBR, 
Burditt Bros., Rutland Vt. 
DEALEBS. 


Arlington—E. M. Lathro 
Barton—Tower Co. S 











gy >. Jenne. * =. * 
: s. ./W. Earrell.= * 
Cri 


A. Slayton. 
Sherman & Oo. 
—W. W, i Sesestnon 
Petney nO, L, Thwing. 
Richferd Sweat, Comings & Co. 
Rupert—E. R. She a 
South H. Whipple, 
St. Albans—Oity F Feed Co. 


501 W. Third St, Winona, Minn. 





Dealers are instructed to put our money-back guarantee behind the following claims: 


Scratch and Chick Feeds. Each Sugarota Feed is mixed and 
se to meet its special demands. 
below add their endorsement to our guarantee. 


The dealers i in thelist 










Vermont— continued 







stawe- Miles McMahon & Son, 


Underhill—L. 
Wells River—c. E. 


H. Pendleton, 
Miller. 


W. Hartforé—R. C. Munsell. 
W. Pawilet—D. Hawkins & Co. 


Whi 
W. Bui 


W. Salisb 


eo Kethcem. 


-—8. E. Smith & Son. 


ury—F. ©. Dyer. 


VIRGINIA 


STATE DISTRIBUTER, 
8. T. Beveridge & Ge, 


: paaLake. 


chmond, 


Alexandria—Old Dominion Milla. 
saetickabuce 


-asé F, Walton & Co. 
P. M. MoOracken & Bro. 


WH 


es News— 
Petersburg—tT. id Hesth wi = 


sian ey, Millin, 
Roanpoke— Wertz Grain 
Suffolk Feed & Fuel Co. 


> 


ev. 


VEST. VIRGINIA 
DEALERS. 


Chkarleston— 


J. A. 


Prod. Co. 
Fairmont—Miller- Clark Grain Co, 


Carr Feed & 


artnet ‘Produce & Feed 


asi 


A. Miller 


ee 


Alma—E. W 


Davia Goldberg, 
W..P. Masseure 


Co. 
Co. 


. Tennant = aan Ate 


Oo, 
Black River Falle—J. F. Dunn. 
Bloomer— 


Cedar 
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